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"Socialist Assumptions’’ 


I am delighted that |MORE| has at last 
discovered the scandal of book review- 
ing in America [The Big Apple—April 
1975]. But I hope you do not stop with 
my own feckless offenses in Harper’s 
Bookletter (on The Rockefellers: An 
American Dynasty by Peter Collier and 
David Horowitz). I identified myself as 
a Rockefeller speechwriter, implicitly 
acknowledged my acquaintance with 
David and highly praised the work at 
hand. Compare that performance, if 
you will, with the scores of reviews of 
my own anti-feminist works by profes- 
sional feminists, who offer no such 
identification or acknowledgement that 
the books contained an inkling of 
worth. 

If one is out to destroy a book, I have 
reason to know, one does not use the 
Bookletter, call the victim “‘by far the 
best”’ such study written in recent years, 
and describe the authors as “skillful 
writers and researchers,” who within 
their own ideological assumptions have 
produced a ‘grand and _ successful 
work.” 

What needs explaining, I suggest, is 
not my own mixed response, but the un- 
critical celebration won by The 
Rockefellers in every major review in 
America. It is a good book, but it is also 
deeply biased against capitalism, in- 
vidious in its selection of quotes (the few 
radical cousins speak for all) and 
ridiculous, by any plausible standard 
(comparison with other rich families, 
for example), in its proposition that the 
Rockefeller brothers are finally and 
essentially failures. 

The real scandal is that American 
book reviewing is so smugly complacent 
in its socialist assumptions that it can- 
not even detect them in a work by two 
former editors of Ramparts. The scan- 
dal is that, in journals that matter 
(chiefly The New York Times Book 
Review, Time and Newsweek), conser- 
vative works are usually ignored, or like 
liberal ones are reviewed by liberals, of 
an implicitly socialist ilk. When, horror 
of horrors, a conservative sneaks in to 
attack one of the fashionable tomes of 
the moment, and points to its socialist 
biases, the review is treated like a Third 
World coup (presumably attributable 
to a Rockefeller-C1A plot). 

The problem is that publications like 
{MORE} are blithely unconscious of the 
anti-capitalist prejudice in American 
journalism: a bias that passes, in fact, 
as the new idealism. It is the only per- 
missible bigotry of professionals, like 
reporters and professors (perhaps 
because their chief compensations— 
power, freedom, moral snobbism—are 
untouchable by the favored schemes of 
the levellers). This bias is well 
manifested in [MORE]’s treatment of 
Mobil Oil in the same issue [‘‘The 
Gospel According To Mobil’’—April 
1975], particularly the socialist soapbox 
prose that flares up in your final 
paragraph. 

The end result of anti-business 
bigotry will be a society in which only 
government is capable of major enter- 
prise or creativity, architecture or ar- 
tistic promotion; a society in which the 





Solzhenitzyns and Bergmans of the 

world will have no haven at all; 

everyone will be poorer except the 

bureaucrats and lawyers, and [MORE] 
will go out of business. 

—George Gilder 

Tyringham, Mass. 


Dropping In 

J read that article by your Kay Mills 
under “Fine Tuning” [April 1975]. It 
seems to me that she’s missed some very 
fundamental realities and phrases the 
whole bit as if oppdsition to the Drop-In 
Proposal were some kind of conspiracy 
by “fat cats’’ to deprive the American 
people of more television. This is hardly 
the case, for | know of no UHF 
operator, and I was the very first of 
them, that could be called a “fat cat” 
and at the same time I know of no UHF 
operator who thinks this proposal 
would add to competition; in fact, the 

result would be just the opposite... . 
—William L. Putnam 
Chairman of the Board 
Springfield Television Broadcasting 
Corp. 
Springfield, Mass. 


“Dropping In Some Competi- 
tion” [April 1975] missed the critical 
issues and facts involved in the FCC's 
inquiry on whether the required 
mileage separations between VHF 
television stations on the same and ad- 
jacent channels should be reduced to 
enable additional VHF stations to be 
“dropped in’. 

Mills suggests that the critical issue 
in the inquiry is whether additional 
competition and diversity through more 
television outlets for minorities, 





Corrections 


Mistakes come in a variety of em- 
barrassing colors, but none pro- 
duces quite so deep a purple as 
making sport of someone else’s er- 
ror and then making exactly the 
same one in the same story. Last 
month in The Big Apple we dutiful- 
ly noted that a proposed Chrysler 
commercial in which William 
Kunstler pitched the company’s 
automobile warranty managed to 
misspell the radical lawyer’s name 
“Kuntzler.”” We got the spelling 
right twice but missed twice also 
with ‘Kuntsler”’ We also 
misspelled twice in last month's in- 
terview with John Chancellor: the 
names of Eddie Folliard, former 
Washington Post reporter, and 
Alan Otten of The Wall Street 
Journal. We also reported in the 
precede to the interview that 
Sander Vanocur, Frank McGee 
and Edwin Newman joined Chan- 
cellor as a convention floor reporter 
in 1956; the correct year is 1964 
In the April Hellbox, we 
reported that ‘the first White 
House bathtub was installed for the 
benefit of Andy and Rachel. Jack- 
son in 1834.” As _ seemingly 
countless readers have pointed out, 
Rachel Jackson died in 1828. 














women, educators, and others are 
desirable: Rather, opponents of drop- 
ins, who include educational and 
minority groups, have shown that these 


goals would be served by the much | 
rapidly developing UHF | 


larger, 
capability, not by substandard VHF 
drop-ins. There are already 352 UHF 
stations an the air, many more are 
possible, and the scope and technical 
quality of their service would far exceed 
bob-tailed VHF drop-ins. Short-spaced 
VHF drop-ins would not only not pro- 
vide substantial additional service, they 
would also ruin the prospects for addi- 
tional future UHF development and 
would undermine its considerable pro- 
gress to date. 

The second critical point, denied by 
Ms. Mills, is that all short-spaced VHF 
drop-ins would cause substantial loss 
and impairment of service currently en- 
joyed by the American public. No repu- 
table engineer would deny that in- 
creased interference would result from 
short-spaced VHF drop-ins. Indeed, 
any layman who has encountered the 
babel of AM radio interference, par- 
ticularly at night, knows what in- 
terference is and does. It was a similar 
situation that the televisign separation 
requirements were and are intended to 
protect against. 

Ms. Mills’ article is also replete with 
serious inaccuracies, grave journalistic 
oversights, and uncritical acceptance of 
glib, discredited, or abandoned pro- 
posals and arguments. A sampling 
follows: 

(1) The very beginning of her article 
asserts that the FCC’s “conventional 
wisdom”’ and “the broadcast lobby” 
have improperly precluded the use of 
adjacent VHF channels in the same 
markets. The fact is that adjacent- 
channel stations located in the same 
market would cause devastating service 
loss and impairment to the public. This 
fact has nothing to do with “‘conven- 
tional wisdom’”’ or ‘‘the broadcast lob- 
by.”’ It is based solely on the laws of 
physics, which neither Mills nor 
anybody else can reveal. 

(2) Mills’ article relies heavily on the 
Office of Telecommunications October 
1973 policy study. But that study was 
shot through with fatal defects; and 
OTP itself abandoned it even before the 
FCC’s inquiry was launched. 

(3) Mills asserts that the basis for the 
opposition to short-spaced VHF drop- 
ins is their threat to existing broad- 
casters. In fact, the opposition is based 
on their enormously destructive impact 
on service to the public. 

(4) She lists a few supporters of 
drop-ins, intending thereby to convey a 
“public interest’’ coloration for the pro- 
posal. But she fails to note that such 
organizations as the Joint Council on 
Educational Telecommunications, the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, Spanish International, 
which is a series of minority-managed 
and programmed television stations in 
major markets, a group representing 
independent television stations general- 
ly, and numerous UHF stations have 
opposed drup-ins. 

(5) Mills further characterizes the 
opposition to drop-ins as coming from 
“large broadcasters.”” Yet, even a cur- 
sory search of the FCC’s files would 
have disclosed that the great majority of 
the opposition comments were filed by 
smaller and medium-sized stations, in- 
cluding a large number of UHF sta- 

(continued on page 20) 





ROSEBUDS 





"Then And Now Are One”’ 


It’s difficult to say it: ‘“‘Rosebuds to 
Lillian Hellman.’’ Substance doesn’t fit 
form. She isn’t properly one of us, 
either by profession or temperament, 
and the obvious reasons why we now 
want to anoint her with our small 
recognition—her hard, clean prose, her 
solitary independence, decency and 
toughness—are also reason enough 
why, after all these years, she doesn’t 
need us now. Still, it has to be done, for 
ourselves, if not for her; for the lesson 
she teaches, for the craft, and for the 
reminder that decency did not suddenly 
return with the publication of All the 
Prsident’s Men and The Final Days, or 
with the post-Watergate orgies of self- 
congratulation. 

Journalism is a thing of transcience, 
and journalists, for all their virtues, 
have a dangerous tendency to invest in 
small solutions. She seems to know it is 
a cheap investment which sometimes 
leads to bankruptcy. ‘““We were not 
shocked at the damage McCarthy had 
done,” she writes near the end of 
Scoundrel Time, the latest of her three 
books of memoirs, 

or the ruin he brought on many people. 

Nor had we been surprised or angered 

by Cohn and Schine playing with the 

law as if it were a batch of fudge they 
enjoyed after the pleasure of their 
nightly pillow fight. We were bored 
with them. That and nothing more 
.... It is not true that when the bell 
tolls it tolls for thee: if it were true we 
could not have elected, so few years 
later, Richard Nixon, a man who had 
been closely allied with McCarthy. It 
was no accident that Mr. Nixon 
brought with him a group of high- 
powered operators, who made Cohn 
and Schine look like cute little rascals 
from grammar school. The names and 
faces had been changed; the stakes 
were higher, because the prize was the 

White House. And one year after a 

Presidential scandal of a magnitude 

still unknown, we have almost forgot- 

ten them too. We are a people who do 
not want to keep much of the past in 
our heads. It is considered unhealthy in 

America to remember mistakes, neur- 

otic to think about them, psychotic to 

dwell upon them. 

One comes to Scoundrel Time in the 
expectation that it is a personal account 
of Hellman’s confrontation with The 
Committee, The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and of her 
refusal, as she told the Committee, ‘‘to 
bring bad trouble to people who, in my 
past association with them, were com- 
pletely innocent of any talk or any ac- 
tion that was disloyal or subversive 
....'’ She was called in the spring of 
1952, high season in the McCarthy 
days, and was willing to talk about her 
own activities. She had attended a few 
Communist Party meetings, had 
worked for Henry Wallace in 1948, 
though she would have preferred to join 
a movement, and not a Presidential 
campaign. But she refused to name 
others and so told the Committee. ‘“To 
hurt innocent people whom I knew 
many years ago in order to save myself 
is, to me, inhuman and indecent and 
dishonorable. I cannot and will not cut 
my conscience to fit this year’s fashions 
even though I long ago came to the con- 
clusion that I was not a political person 
and could have no comfortable place in 





any political group.” 

And yet, in the end, the book is both 
more and less than a record of her colli- 
sion with the Committee. It is more per- 
sonal and more universal, a book of the 
highest honor and the deepest disillu- 
sionment—with the intellectuals who 
she thought would uphold free speech 
and thought, with what her friend 
Dashiell Hammett called “‘liberal shit” 
and with the country itself. She doesn’t 
believe, nor have we reason to believe, 
“that American justice will always 
prevail no matter how careless it seems 
to critical outsiders."’ Yet this is what 
our journalism has always done, and 
what it is doing again, abetting the 
fact-obsessed processes of forgetting, 
celebrating what deserves no celebra- 
tion. McCarthyism did not begin with 
the late junior senator from Wisconsin, 
nor did it end when the Senate censured 
him. “It is unfortunate,’’ writes Garry 
Wills in his introduction to Scoundrel 
Time, “that McCarthyism was named 
teleologically, from its most perfect pro- 
duct, rather than genetically—which 
would give us Trumanism.”’ It may also 
be unfortunate that the book required 
any introduction at all; that we need 
such scene-setting and historical ex- 
plication is an indication of how 
thoroughly journalism and history have 
already been bowdlerized. 

To say ‘‘Rosebuds”’ is thus to pretend 
that something has been made right, 
but each day’s news betrays the certain 
fact that little has. Today’s conven- 
tional journalism becomes tomorrow’s 
conventional history, and all the revi- 
sionism in the world will not set it right. 
‘Mr. Nixon’s beliefs, if indeed they ever 
existed,” Hellman writes, 

are best left to jolly quarter-historians 
like Theodore White. But one has a 
right to believe that if Whittaker 
Chambers was capable of thinking up a 
pumpkin, and he was, Mr. Nixon 
seized upon this strange hiding place 
with the eagerness of a man who 
already felt deep contempt for public 
intelligence. And he was right. 

Hellman wasn’t alone in her resis- 
tance to the Committee. There were 
others, as there have been others since, 
but she was one of the few, and like 
most of those who refused to confess er- 
ror, she paid the price not only in in- 





Dimitri Shostakovich and Lillian Hellman at the Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace, held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 1949. Hellman’s sponsorship of the gathering 
placed her center-stage in the eves of Congressional Communist hunters. 


come and in a chance to work, but also 
in a’ disillusionment which like the 
poison the committee helped spread, 
would not be purged. The C.I.A. was 
there then, too, following her move- 
ments abroad, and planting stories in 
the papers. “As I finish writing about 
this unpleasant part of my life,” she 
says at the very end of Scoundrel Time, 
“I tell myself that was then, and there is 
now, and the years between then and 
now, and the then and now are one.” 

Her memoirs—in Scoundrel Time 
and Pentimento—represent the obverse 
of Orwell’s argument in “Politics and 
the English Language”: that if corrupt 
language helps foul ideas and politics, 
so it is hard to imagine her kind of clean 
prose without clean thought. Hellman, 
despite her disclaimers, is writing about 
politics, but she does not use political 
language which, as Orwell said, ‘‘is 
designed to make lies sound truthful 
and murder respectable, and to give an 
appearance of solidity to pure wind.” 
Orwell thought the process could be 
resisted. ‘‘If one gets rid of these habits, 
one can think more clearly, and to 
think clearly is a necessary first step 
toward political regeneration: so that 
the fight against bad English is not the 
exclusive concern of professional 
writers.” 

Hellman is one of the few people 
writing about the corruption of our 
politics who seems to operate on this 
principle. Scoundrel Time is a deeply 
political book precisely because it 
eschews political language and because 
it seems to be not about politics but 
about people Hellman had known, 
about a farm which had to be sold when 
the money ran out, about the morals of 
a group of fearful intellectuals, writers 
and Hollywood producers, and about 
“thoughtful and distinguished men and 
women,” none of whom “has yet 
found it a part of conscience to admit 
that their Cold War anti-Communism 
was perverted, possibly against their 
wishes, into the Viet Nam War and 
then into the reign of Nixon, their un- 
wanted but inevitable leader.’’ Each 
time we say the evil has been checked, 
and each time our language betrays us. 
Against that betrayal Hellman stands 
almost alone. —PETER SCHRAG 
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| Ski Moguls 





Storm Warnings 


TV weathermen, whose chatter seems 





| Midwest when tornado warnings were | 7 





issued.”” And complaints from adver- | 
tisers are not likely to surprise anyone | 
either. Some weathermen will go on | 
with gusto about those 50-mile winds, 

while others, like John Wolfe, TV | 
weatherman for Albany’s channel 13, | 
notes that ‘“‘as a former salesman, I | 


| know better than to make comments 
| that offend advertisers.” 





—CHRIS DUPIN | 


The Crested Butte Chronicle, the 
tough little Colorado weekly that first | 
suggested influence-peddling by Ford | 


campaign manager Bo Calloway, may | 
be driven out of business for its per- | 
sistence. Calloway, who controls the | 


Crested Butte Development Corpora- | 
tion ski area and real estate develop- 
ment, has been accused of using his 
former position as Army Secretary to 


| try and increase the size of his ski 
| area. Calloway denies the charge but 


resigned from the Ford campaign 


| because of the controversy. 


particularly mindless even by televi- | 


sion news standards, are driving Sears 
Roebuck crazy. It seems that when 
weathermen report terrible things like 


tidal waves, people tend to stay in- 


over the winter, Norman Tillman, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Goldman 


& Walter & Tillman ad agency that | 


handles the Sears account in the Nor- 
theast, sent a memorandum around to 
radio and television stations asking 
weathermen not to editorialize the 
weather. In other words, don’t tell 
people “to stay home prior to bad 
weather” because this ‘does terrible 
damage to retail store sales ... the 
type of damage that cannot be made 
up.”” He ended with a warning: “‘If it 
becomes necessary that your station 
discourage driving, we insist that all of 
our spots scheduled during that 
period be canceled.” Neither Sears 
nor any of its advertising personnel 
are willing to say whether such action 
was ever taken, but Charles Zurhorst, 
ad manager for Sears’ Northeast zone, 
feels that sending the memo was “‘a 
good business decision.” 

In the memo, Sears insists that it is 
“not trying to suppress the official 
weather report.’’ But the official 
weather report from U.S. Weather 
Service Forecasts specifically includes 
travel advisory warnings, which are 
issued about 20 or 30 times per year 
during heavy snow, fog or ice condi- 
tions. “‘We don't tell people to stay in- 
doors or to do anything,”’ says Mike 
Fayne, principle assistant for the 
weather bureau in New York City. 
“It’s merely an indication that there 
may be dangerous conditions locally.” 
Fayne notes that the warnings are to 
be used at the discretion of the in- 
dividual weatherman. 

Complaints about the weather, of 
course, are hardly new. In the 1950s, 
says FCC chief of complaints and 
compliance Milton Gross, ‘drive-in 
theaters would raise holy hell in the 


In a series of articles, Chronicle 





editor Myles Arber questioned the 


alleged impropriety and the manage- | 
| ment ability of those running the 


| resort. He and several other Crested | 
blizzards, hail storms, icy roads and | 
| Sen. Floyd Haskell (D-Colo.) launch | 
doors. This means they don’t go to | 
Sears and buy clothes and tires. So | 





Butte residents requested that U.S. 


his current investigation into the mat- 
ter. Locals who blindly supported ski 
area officials were the subject of biting 
editorials in the Chronicle. These | 
same local citizens blamed Arber for 
bringing in national news media and 
exposing the town leaders to what 
some called “ridicule and _ public 
humiliation.’’ While it was really the 
story itself that attracted national 
reporters, Arber rankled further by 
attempting to sell his services as a 
stringer to various media outlets. 
Local displeasure with Arber, a 
former New Yorker who has run the 
Chronicle for five years, peaked in 
mid-March when several businessmen 
learned about a particularly critical 





article scheduled for publication. Gas 


The ski resort community of Crested Butte, Colorado, making life difficult for the 
newspaper editor who first suggested that Howard ‘‘Bo"’ Calloway, President Ford's 
campaign manager and major figure in local real estate, was guilty of influence- 


peddling. 


distributor Bill Sweitzer called up ma- 
jor advertisers, told them he refused to 
support the paper anymore and asked 
whether they wanted to continue their 
support. The businessmen took the 
cue. Advertising contracts were 
canceled even before the article ap- 
peared, and when the dust cleared, 


| Arber had lost about 60 per cent of his | 


revenue. None has yet returned. The 


regular post-ski season advertising | 
slump added another 20 per cent to | 
the Chronicle’s losses. Arber insists | 
that Sweitzer and ski area vice presi- | 
dent James Larkin were ringleaders of | 
a conspiracy; both men deny the | 
| charge. 


If the Chronicle is forced to fold, 


Crested Butte will be left with the | 


business establishment-oriented Gun- 
nison Country Times, published 28 
miles away, which has led editorial at- 
tacks on Arber. Ironically, it was the 
Times—which has the most to gain 
from the Chronicle’s demise—that 
published one of the most irresponsi- 
ble charges leading up to the Senate’s 
investigation of Calloway. It reported 
an alleged anonymous telephone call 
by someone claiming that Calloway’s 
firm paid a $125,000 bribe to the 








You just can’t keep ‘a good man 
down. Next fall will mark the televi- 
sion debut of fun-loving Clifford Ir- 
ving as the host of a special called 
“The World’s Greatest Hoaxes.” 
Irving will also write the script, to 
which he brings a certain expertise. 
The show will focus on international- 
ly known and loved art forgers, 
swindlers and connivers (excluding 
the host), and will be filmed on loca- 
tion in Europe and the United 
States. 

Indeed, Irving is becoming a 
multi-media threat. On April 6, the 
day Howard Hughes was buried, 
film producer David Wolper an- 
‘nounced that Irving would write the 


work of fiction. 





Who's Sorry Now? 


screenplay for a film to be based on Irving’s account of Hughes’s life. (War- 
ren Beatty is preparing another movie on the same subject.) And agent 
Harold Friedman indicates that Irving is again attempting to have his 
Hughes “autobiography” published in the United States—this time as a 


Irving: still the greatest va as 


—BRUCE ROBERTS 











Forest Service. The charge made na- 
tional headlines. To date, the FBI has 
been unable to prove whether the call 
was even made. 

The state’s major paper, the Denver 
Post, also had a hand in the story. Its 
March 18 front page said that Arber, 
a county judge and a former town 
mayor fired from a job by the ski area 
were responsible for bringing the im- 
propriety charges to Haskell’s atten- 
tion. What the by-lined story didn’t 
say was that the reporter, Cal Queal, a 
one-time Post staffer, was the ski 
area’s public relations man. Queal 
characterized Arber as a_ business 
competitor of Calloway. “I own a cou- 
ple of lots in town,” Arber replied. 
“They own the whole town.’ The 
Chronicle editor said he received a 
quiet apology from the Post for run- 
ning the story on page one with no ex- 
planatory note as to who generally 
lines Queal’s pockets. 

Arber has picked up some moral 
support, however. The Key Biscayne, 
Fla., Islander News heard about the 
Chronicle’s plight and bought a full- 
page ad. A few locals are doing the 
same. Finally, the Reporters Commit- 
tee for Freedom of the Press has 
offered free legal aid. Still, Arber is 
unable to meet his payroll. And he ad- 
mits that if things don’t pick up by the 
nation’s 200th birthday, July 4, 
“there’s just no use in keeping -the 
doors open anymore.” 

—RICHARD SCHNEIDER 


Jocks of Judea 


As many sons of Jewish mothers might 
imagine, there are few pages in a bi- 
monthly publication called Jewish 


| Sports Review. JSR, as it is known to 


insiders, reports on every aspect of the 
Jewish sports experience (such as it 
is)\—from Sandy Koufax and Hank 
Greenberg to the rope-jumping rabbi 
who ran in the Boston Marathon. 
Readers learn that Bernie Wolfe, 
the goalie for the last-place 
Washington Capitals, is the only Jew 
in the National Hockey League. Neal 
Walk of the Knicks, the only Jew in 
the National Basketball Association, 
makes the all-time Jewish all-star 
team at center (“‘We are perhaps a lit- 
tle weak at this position’). Among the 
handful of pro baseball players, Ken 
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HELLBO 





Holtzman “became the second Jew to 
win 20 games in the big leagues,’ and 
Ron Blomberg and Richie Schein- 
blum got hair transplants. Other 
sports where the news isn’t always hot 
are football, horse racing and golf (“*A 


cutter?”). Such sports as tennis, 
swimming, gymnastics, handball and 
fencing (“Jewish Sword Play’’) usually 
provide more fertile territory for 
stories. 

One of JSR’s favorite subjects is Er- 


University of Tennessee basketball 


citing Jewish [college] hoopster since 
Art Heyman and Barry Kramer.” 


Victor Niederhoffer, race car driver | 


Jody Schec 

















a SOO 
Marty Norman 
Okker are other prominent Jewish 





athletes often mentioned. There are | 


also nostalgia pieces, especially on 


and Bagel Years’’) and boxing (‘‘Men- 
doza The Jew’’). Athletes are fre- 


about whether suggestions that he was 
afraid of pitches reflected “Jewish 
mythology.” 

But you don’t have to be Jewish to 
appear in Jewish Sports Review. 


Equally eligible are athletes who simp- | 
ly beat Jews (“Brian Gottfried . . . lost | 
to Jimmy Connors”), have Jewish- | 
(“The following | 


sounding names 
players are not Jewish ...”) or in 
some way have payed their dues to 
Judea (‘‘A reader sent us a photo... 
showing [Marquette] guard Dave 
Elsman sporting a Star of David... . 
Dave is not Jewish; the star was a gift 
of a girl friend”’). 

Indeed, the major problem—or 
preoccupation—for JSR is finding out 
which athletes are Jewish and which 
are not. “Today, Torrence Smith can 
be a Jew, Samuel Cohen a Baptist,” 
wrote JSR’s first editor-publisher 
Sheldon Wallman in the 1973 in- 
augural issue. Taking an ecumenical 
approach, Wallman reported news of 
admittedly unverified athletes and 
gave half-credit to Christian-reared 
Jim Palmer for having a Jewish step- 
father and to Rod Carew for studying 
Judaism. Richard Braude, who has 








| dential 
| reporter Paul Harris, Sen. Hubert | 
quently asked if it is hard being a Jew | 
in pro sports (they always say no), and | 
the Yankees’ Blomberg was pressed | 





been publishing the 750-circulation 
publication since last October, has 


tightened both the writing and the | 


| 


standards. He doggedly pursues ac- | 
curacy, and lets readers know he is | 


reports that Joe Roth, star quarter- 


| always on the case: “JSR is checking | 
Jewish golf pro? A WASP garment- | 


back for the University of California, | 


| is Jewish.” 


Such zeal may make some people | 


shudder in public. Still, many Jews— 


and non-Jews—are fascinated by re- | 


names who turn out to be Jewish and 


among [MORE]’s readers, herewith 


| the first edition of Jewish Journalism 
| Review. For starters: Anthony Lewis, 
Sprinter Irena Szewinska, squash’s | 


| ports of people with Gentile- sounding | 
nie Grunfeld, who stars for the | 
| vice-versa. To satisfy this craving | 
team and “‘appears to be the most ex- | 


Mike Wallace and Dick Young are | 
Jewish and Mel Allen is not, although | 


| he used to be. You read it here. JR | 
| is also checking reports that Edwin | 


Newman is Jewish. And Walter Cron- | 


kite, who is not Jewish, gets a half- 
credit because of the story making the 
rounds at CBS about a cab driver who 
one day was taking Cronkite to the 


CBS building. The driver began lec- | 
turing Cronkite on the evils of work- | 


ing on Yom Kippur. Cronkite listened 
dumbfounded. As he left the taxi, the 


| driver turned to him with a reassuring | 


smile and said, “‘I’ll say this for you, | 
Walter, at least you didn’t change | 


your name.” 


‘|| The Spice of Life 


| NBC's fiftieth birthday celebration at 

| the Washington, D.C., Statler-Hilton, | 
4 | attracted most members of Congress 
“a lavish buffet that | 
| would make ‘Tom Jones’ look like | 
according to daily | 
| Variety. Although many celebrities | 
basketball (“The Knicks: The Lox | 


and featured 


small potatoes,” 





Mailer 


least not on the screen. 





UP! Chambers 


The Resurrection of Norman 


In a return to the silver screen that may be worth waiting for, Norman 
Mailer will co-star with Marilyn Chambers in an upcoming film called 
“Murphy.” Mailer will portray a rich establishment lawyer, Rip Torn will 
be his disaffected, anti-establishment son-in-law and porn queen Chambers 
is cast as a small-town Southern girl wrongly accused of prostitution. You 
take it from there. Producer Jan Welt worked with Méeiler on the writer's 
three earlier films— Wild 90, Beyond the Law and Maidstone—and ‘“‘when 
I asked him to do this he took the bait.’’ The film will carry an R rating, but 
Welt says there won’t be any explicit sex between Mailer and Chambers. At 








this case. One story will involve an 


| editorial written by John Boy condem- 
—JIM KAPLAN | 


ning Mein Kampf and the recent book 


_ burning in Nuremberg. Some of the 


local good ol’ boys take offense at the 


| editorial and heave a brick wrapped 


were occupied with the Illinois presi- | 


primary elections, 


wrote | 


Humphrey “appeared to be just as | 
happy working on the massive bar.” | 
Several days later, in the weekly edi- | 


tion of Variety—which 
reprints ‘stories from 


regularly 
the daily 


edition—the same article reported | 


| that Humphrey ‘appeared to be just | 


as happy working on the massive clam | 
bar.” Reporter Harris says that in his | 
original story, he used the term “raw | 


bar,’’ which may have confused the 


copy editor, and that he distinctly re- | 
members Humphrey running around | 


with an oyster in his mouth. 

As for the NBC gala, daily Variety 
thought that “the whole thing was 
boff,”’ while weekly Variety found it 
simply ‘‘socko.”” 


Bad News Dept. 


Viewers are hereby warned that John 
Boy Walton of the CBS series ‘The 
Waltons” will start publishing The 
Blue Ridge Chronicle from Walton's 
Mountain, Virginia, next fall. Pro- 
ducer Andy White says the idea stems 
in part from ‘the current trend 
towards the glorification of jour- 
nalists,’’ but that the concept is also 
“a direct offshoot of John Boy’s con- 
tinuing interest in writing.” 

The Chronicle promises to involve 
itself in the issues of the day— 1937, in 





Newspaperman John-Boy 


with a swasticka through the Chroni- 
cle’s window. Another episode, ten- 
tatively entitled ‘‘First Edition,”’ will 
examine the ethics of journalism when 
Dan Walton, John Boy’s younger 
brother who has been running with 
some townies, is thrown into jail. 
Deciding whether the incident should 
be reported causes some family 
feathers to be ruffled. However, John 
Boy, who has recently written a story 
about a local judge arrested for drunk 
driving when his car runs into a local 
store, feels he has a duty to report his 
brother’s arrest as well. Everybody’s 
getting into the act. 

—ERIC P. NADELBERG 


| Bound by its constitution ‘‘to promote 
| the free flow of ideas by word or im- 
| age,” the United Nations Educa- 


| tional, 
| Organization is 


and Cultural 
nevertheless just 


Scientific 


| months away from approving a draft 
| declaration that would sanction state 
| control of the mass media. When 
| UNESCO’s 19th general conference 
| convenes next fall in Nairobi, Kenya, 
| at issue will be a document called 
“Draft Declaration on Fundamental 


Principles Governing the Use of Mass 


| Media in Strengthening Peace and In- 


_ ternational 
| Combating 


Understanding and in 
War, Propaganda, 
Racism and Apartheid.” 


This masterpiece of Orwellian 


| newspeak, first proposed by the Soviet 
* | Union and Byelorussia, is best sum- 
| marized in the Soviet-authored Article 





| 
| 
| 


XII, which says that “states are 
responsible for the activities in the in- 
ternational sphere of all mass media 
under their jurisdiction.’’ Last 
December at UNESCO's Paris head- 
quarters, the U.S., Israel, Canada, 
Australia and ten West European na- 
tions walked out after the assembly 
voted to make Zionism part of the 
“racism” the draft declaration is 
designed to combat. The Paris 
meeting also voted to refer in the draft 
to the UN General Assembly resolu- 
tion equating Zionism with racism, 
and in effect, to call for an anti- 
Zionist media campaign. 

“We say the state is not responsible 
for the media,”’ says Roy M. Fisher, a 
member of the U.S. delegation and 
dean of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. “That's the 
issue we disagree with.”’ According to 
Russell C. Heater, State Department 
director for UNESCO affairs, the 
U.S. will oppose the draft 


























Wide World 


declaration—but the U.S. may not be 
able to vote in Nairobi because it has 
lost UNESCO voting rights for non- 
payment of assessments over the past 
two years. Congress, however, is mov- 
ing to appropriate the necessary 
amount, roughly $3.5 million, to 
restore voting privileges. 

The declaration will in all probabili- 


ty be approved in the fall. Although it | 
is not legally binding, anti-free press | 


regimes may then be expected to in- 
voke the “moral authority’ of this 
UNESCO document as they move to 
suppress reportage not to their liking. 

—DAVID ZUKERMAN 


Holy Cow 


The 3.4 million-member Mormon 
Church realizes an estimated income 


in excess of $3 million a day, or $1 | 
billion a year; has business interests | 


more extensive than any other U.S. 
church; has holdings that rank it 
among the nation’s top 50 corpora- 
tions in total assets; and refuses to 
give any public accounting of its 
finances. 

These were among the findings of a 
fresh, informative series on the Mor- 


mon Church’s finances written last | 


fall by Associated Press reporters 
David Briscoe and Bill Beecham. The 


its own heavily tithed members where 


their money goes made the AP series | 
Mormon | 


particularly timely for 
readers. But the citizens of Utah— 
center of the Mormon Church, with a 
population that is over 70 per cent 


Mormon—never had a chance to read | 
the story unless they subscribed to an | 


out-of-state paper. 


Utah’s three largest newspapers— | 
all AP subscribers—declined to run | 


the series. Arthur C. Deck, executive 
editor of The Salt Lake Tribune, says 


“they were not run because everything | 


in them had been published before in 
the Tribune.” When? “I can’t 
remember.’’ George W. Ford, manag- 
ing editor of the Deseret News, says, 
“We didn’t agree with parts of them.” 
He declined to mention which parts. 
Charlie Carver, managing editor of 
the Ogden Standard-Examiner, says, 
“There was nothing new in the story. I 
couldn’t see using the space for it, 


Soe, . = 


Headquarters of the Mormon Church 


| the series. 


frankly.”” The Mormon Church owns 
the Deseret News, and the News 
shares joint advertising and produc- 
tion facilities with the Tribune. The 
Tribune in turn is linked to the Ogden 
paper through the Hatch family, 
which owns stock in both. On Utah’s 
major dailies, investigative reporting 
is virtually unknown. And the Church 
is the state’s most sacred cow. 





Utah’s smallest daily, the Logan 


Herald Journal (not an AP client), | 


C.P. Cheney, managing editor of | 


| came down hard on the editors and | 
| published an investigative report on | 


the media’s temerity in not running 


church’s financial affairs,” 
Cheney, who conceded that his own 
paper had never taken such an in- 


“It’s one thing for a | 
_ Newspaper to actively question the | 
said | 


itiative either. ‘‘But it’s different when | 


a mewspaper receives a_ well-re- 
searched, ready-to-publish series from 


a reputable wire service and then sup- | 


presses it.”” 


Two Salt Lake TV stations did | 
broadcast some material from the AP | 
series. “We had a lot of pro and con | 
reaction and one of the heaviest re- | 
quests for copies of the script that I | 
can remember recently,” says Rick | 


The only Salt Lake commercial station 
that did not use any material was the 
Mormon-owned KSL. Reporter Jack 
Ford admits that he held the stories 
partly “because of the possibility that 
they might have been sensitive to the 
Church.” Ford says he has been 
reprimanded several times in the past 
for trying to run stories on issues con- 
strued by station management as be- 
ing touchy subjects within the Church. 

In a nice ironic touch, the stories 
the Utah press wouldn’t print won the 
state’s major journalism competition 
earlier this year. The Utah Excellence 
in Journalism Award was presented to 
the series by the Society of Pro- 
fessional Journalists (Sigma Delta 
Chi). The out-of-state judges said the 
AP story “sheds light on a major force 
in Utah’s social, political and finan- 
cial life, thereby helping Utah citizens 
better understand the Mormon 
Charen... .” 
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—GARY M. SMITH 
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in Salt Lake City. Utah's major newspapers 
wouldn't touch an award-winning series on Church finances. 


| Spratling, news director of KUTZ. | 
Mormon Church’s refusal to tell even 











O.J. Simpson dashes through the airport terminal in a commercial that has boosted 
Hertz sales and recognizability factor considerably. Avis is worried. 


| 0.JjJ.—0.K. 


After many years of trying harder, 


| Avis Corp. is still No. 2 to top-dog 


Hertz in the car rental business. Un- 


daunted, Avis is presently reshaping | 


its advertising campaign to counter 
the consumer stronghold of Hertz’s 
latest main attraction, football 
superstar O.J. Simpson. 

In four commercials since last fall, 
O.J. has dazzled viewers with blinding 
runs through airline terminals and fly- 
ing leaps en route to his Hertz car. In 
two other spots, ““The Juice’’ is more 
slow-paced as he talks quietly of the 
Hertz advantages. O.J., who reported- 
ly earns an annual $150,000 for his 
favors, also appears in several print 
ads where the concentration is on the 
Hertz prices. According to a company 
vice president, Hertz hoped “to have 
the audience remember the speed of 
O.J. and how that relates to the speed 
of Hertz’s service.’ They succeeded. 
An impact study recently completed 
by Hertz, comparing the O.J. ad 
campaign of December 1975-January 
1976 to a similar study of March 1975, 
showed increases of 16 per cent in 
awareness of the company and 18 per 
cent in awareness of the advertising. 
Moreover, of all people questioned in 
the study, 44 per cent could remember 
specific facts mentioned in the ads. In 
recent months, Hertz has seen its 
market share value rise from 42 to 44 
per cent, based on a survey of 110 air- 
ports. Although all these increases 
cannot be directly attributed to Simp- 
son, Hertz officials are convinced he 
has been and will continue to be a ma- 
jor influence. 

Avis apparently thinks so, too. Of- 
ficials deny they are responding to 
Hertz’s dramatic success with Simp- 
son, but the company’s $6 million 
advertising budget is shifting toward 
television—where Simpson was so suc- 
cessful and visible (Hertz’s budget is 
$10 million). A spokesman at Doyle, 
Dane, Bernbach said that while the 
Avis ad budget last year gave more 
money to print than TV, the first half 
of 1976 will have television outspen- 
ding print. To counter the effects of 
Simpson, Avis has also worked up its 
own advertising gimmick—relying on 
humor rather than a superstar. In one 





of the company’s latest commercials, 
a wealthy and _ distinguished 
businessman is met at an Avis office 
by three aides, who reply to the 
businessman’s tributes to the benefits 
of an Avis car with an indulgent, 
“Right, J.G.”” At the end of the spot, 
the businessman quips, ‘‘Didn’t I tell 
you old J.G. never forgets nothing?” 
Whereupon he walks away, minus his 
pants and clad in polka-dot under- 
wear. 
No wonder they have to try harder. 
—JOHN MEYERS 


Bombshell 


An indoor tennis court, a Rolis Royce 
tour of Trenton, and a $22,000 com- 
puter are among the goodies that 
Boston public television station 
WGBH has assempled for a fund rais- 
ing auction this month. Also on the 
block, according to WGBH’s sub- 
scriber magazine Prime Time, will be 
“a date with Boston’s own divine Miss 
M’’—WBZ-TV’s _ entertainment 
reporter Pat Mitchell. The lucky win- 


Pat Mitchell: for sale 


ner gets to accompany Mitchell on an 
assignment, return with her to the 
studio while she writes the review and 
observe the news show in progress. 

On seeing her advance notices in 
Prime Time, Mitchell felt not divine 
but “very irritated.” Although she 
had agreed to the arrangement, she 
was disturbed that it was being por- 
trayed as a date. “I have a strong 
women’s rights reputation in this 
town,” she says. 
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Reopening The Pumpkin 


BY KEVIN TIERNEY AND PHILIP NOBILE 
Alger Hiss was convicted of two counts of perjury in 
1950 for lying about his espionage activities in the 
Communist underground in the thirties. For the 
past quarter century Hiss has demanded a retrial. 
Now he’s getting one—in the press. 

The Hiss affair was fairly well closed until 
quite recently. Sympathetic investigators like Fred 
Cooh in his The Unfinished Story of Alger Hiss 
(1958) and psychiatrist Meyer Zeligs in the psycho- 
biographical Friendship and Fratracide (1969) did 
not succeed in overturning the verdict. Even Hiss’s 
own book, In the Court of Public Opinion (1957), 
published three years after his release from Lewis- 
burg Prison, failed to provide new and exculpating 
evidence. This confusing Cold War cause 
celebre—the case that gave rise to Richard Nixon, 
legitimized Joe McCarthy and divided a generation 
of Americans in the fifties—faded into history just 
as Hiss faded into a stationery salesman’s job in 
Greenwich Village. Whether Hiss really handed 
over confidential State Department papers to the 
self-confessed Communist agent Whittaker Cham- 
bers or whether he was set up by the FBI occupied 
the attention of a vanishing species of observers. 

Yet reasonable doubts lingered. Despite a 
solid circumstantial prosecution—Chambers had 
in his possession (1) sixty-five pages of typed 
copies of State Department documents that the 
defense conceded were typed on the Hiss family 
Woodstock typewriter, (2) four summary notes of 
classified material in the defendant’s handwriting 
and (3) the “Pumpkin Papers,”’ five rolls of filmed 
documents also linked-to the defendant—Hiss 
cloaked himself in innocence. Motive appeared to 
be wanting. Espionage wasn’t his style. For Hiss 
was a Johns Hopkins Phi Beta Kappa, a graduate 
of Harvard Law School and a protege of both 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Felix Frankfurter. His 
splendid government career took him from Roose- 
velt’s Agricultural Adjustment Administration in 
1933 through a series of high New Deal posts to 
Secretary General of the San Francisco Conference 
of the United Nations in 1944. When the grubby, 
dishonorable Chambers accused him of espionage 
before the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee in 1948, Hiss held the presidency of the 
Carnegie Endowment For International Peace. 
Distinguished Americans like Adlai Stevenson 
happily testified to his character and President 
Truman labelled the episode a “‘red herring.” 
Nobody, not even Chambers in his colossal autobi- 
ography, Witness (1952), could explain why a man 
such as Hiss would commit treason. In their hearts 
many liberals never accepted the verdict, while 
those on the right rushed to judgment against this 
symbol of the New Deal who accompanied Roose- 
velt to Yalta. The affair gradually became en- 
meshed in political iconography; its irresolution, 
like that of the Rosenbergs’ case, fostered con- 
spiratorial thoughts. 

Only four years ago, Professor Allen Wein- 
stein of Smith College, the principal scholar of the 
case, felt Hiss had not been proved guilty. But he 
added in his American Scholar article (““The Alger 
Hiss Case Revisited,’ Winter 1971-72) that it 
would be difficult ‘in the light of available evi- 
dence to prove him innocent.” Since then Weins- 
tein has had a change of heart. In March he unre- 
servedly pronounced Hiss guilty in The New York 
Review of Books (dated April 1) in the course of 
reviewing John Chabot Smith’s Alger Hiss: The 
True Story (Holt, Rinehart and Winston). He 
declared that Hiss has been lying about Chambers 
for 30 years and concluded that people ‘“‘who once 
believed in Alger Hiss may now be persuaded that 
he stole the documents in question.”’ 

Weinstein’s latter-day accusation made 
page one of The New York Times on March 18, 





Kevin Tierney is a freelance writer currently 
teaching American history at Syracuse University. 
Philip Nobile is the author of Intellectual 
Skywriting: Literary Politics and The New York 
Review of Books (Charterhouse). 
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With the publication of | 
one book, and the pro- 
spective appearance of 
another, the Alger Hiss 
case flares anew— with 

Cold War passions 
coloring the coverage. 


bumping an article already planned on the Smith 
book, and managed to incite a new round of con- 
troversy involving several respected journalists. 
Peter Kihss and Alden Whitman of the Times, I.F. 
Stone and Robert Sherrill, as well as Smith and 
Weinstein, are charged with biased and misleading 
reportage. The story behind their stories raises the 
question of whether or not Hiss’s retrial in the press 
is a fair one. 

Weinstein’s opening statement in New York 
Review contains several bombshells that contradict 
Hiss’s testimony and challenges Smith’s diligence 
for digging out the whole truth. Although Wein- 
stein has found much corroboration for his views in 
15,000 pages of FBI files, he discovered enough 
evidence to hang Hiss in the defense files to which 
Smith had unrestricted access. In fact, Smith wrote 
a good deal of his book in the offices where these 
papers are stored. What Smith ignored, Weinstein 
cited as extremely significant. For example, Wein- 
stein unearthed a Dec. 28, 1948 letter from one of 
the defense counsels to another mentioning that 
Hiss told him earlier in the month that he remem- 
bered giving the crucial Woodstock typewriter 
away to the son of a former family servant. At the 
time the FBI had 50 agents scouring Washington 
for that incriminating machine. Yet as Weinstein 
pointed out, Hiss insisted to the FBI, grand jury 
and two trial juries that he had no independent 
recollection of the Woodstock’s whereabouts. 
Weinstein referred to damaging reports from 
defense experts that tied the Hisses to the hand- 
written interlinear corrections on the retyped 
documents, another item missing from Smith’s 
“True Story.” The unrelenting reviewer supported 
his indictment with further evidence corroborating 
Chambers’ heretofore questionable account of 
Communist espionage. All together, Weinstein’s 


NYR piece reduced the work of Smith to inconse- 


quence and put the credibility of Hiss to its most 
serious test since 1950. 

Peter Kihss, a general assignment reporter 
the Times tends to use on sensitive stories, wrote 
the front pager on Weinstein and an immediate 
follow-up on Hiss’s reply (March 19). Although the 
professor received the headlines the first day, Kihss 
devoted half the space to the defense, sandwiching 
Weinstein’s arguments between repeated denunci- 
ations by Hiss and a list of exonorating data from 
the Smith book. He even quoted Justice Douglas’s 
opinion that no court could have sustained the Hiss 
conviction. (The Supreme Court refused to grant 
review by one vote after three justices disqualified 
themselves.) Weinstein was chagrined that he was 
not given the opportunity to respond to Hiss in the 
second story. Kihss explained that the late hour of 
Hiss’s press conference prevented contacting 
Weinstein. 

Even so, Kihss bent over backwards for 
Hiss. He told Weinstein that his review of Smith 
“sickened” him. “Yes, I was sorry,’’ Kihss com- 
mented. ‘“‘Weinstein came to a strong conclusion 
though not all of the stuff he wrote had much to do 
with Hiss. For example, Chambers’ spy network— 
maybe Hiss didn’t have anything to do w 4 it. I’m 
also sorry the way it came out in New York Review. 
They were trying to smother Smith.’’ Kihss and 
Smith were colleagues on the Herald Tribune in the 
Fifties when Smith covered the Hiss trials. Kihss 
also covered Hiss over the years and was impressed 


a 
— 
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by his tough line against Communism while at the 
Carnegie Endowment. He told the desk he wasn't 
the best man for the present assignment, but his 
advice was not heeded. Asked if he considered Hiss 
innocent, Kihss said, “I sure wouldn’t want to send 
anyone to jail on Whittaker Chambers’s word.” 

Alden Whitman, the Times’s superb 
obituary writer and roving correspondent now 
retired, had even more cause than Kihss to remove 
himself from Hiss-related matters. He flew to St. 
Louis in early April to attend the meeting of the 
Organization of American Historians. His brief 
April 9 dispatch on a panel discussion between 
Weinstein and fellow historian Peter Irons weighed 
in favor of the challenger. Whitman quoted Irons 
as saying that Weinstein’s disclosures resembled ‘‘a 
Sally Rand fan dance—they promise a great deal 
but actually expose very little to the keen viewer.” 
Weinstein was distressed that the man from the 
Times neglected to leave his readers with any im- 
pression that Irons was thoroughly trounced in 
debate despite his colorful language, especially 
after Whitman complimented Weinstein on his 
superior performance in private. “I presented a 
considerable amount of new information and I 
rebutted every point Irons made,’ Weinstein 
remarked. ““Then the Times reported I got blasted. 
That simply was not the case. Alden Whitman is 
emotionally committed to Hiss. He initially con- 
tracted to do the book Smith did and had to back 
out.” 

Whitman would only say in reply, “The ar- 
ticle stands for itself.” In fact, he did have a con- 
tract with Nan Talese at Simon and Schuster for a 
Hiss biography. He decided on the project after in- 
terviewing Hiss for his obituary and obtaining his 
complete cooperation. After doctors advised him to 
slow down, and disappointed by Dr. Meyer Zeligs’s 
refusal to share his files, he abandoned the book. 
He then recommended Smith as his replacement 
and delivered his research into his successor’s - 
hands. “Alden has his scars,”” observes a former 
colleague on the Times. “‘He was treated shameful- 
ly by his own paper during the McCarthy period 
when the Times worried about how left anyone on 
the paper was. That gives him a special passion.” 

The indefatigable I.F. Stone unexpectedly 
entered the case with a friendly brief on the op-ed 
page of the Times on April 1. Stone’s passion came 
out of nowhere. Since he was still a card-carrying 
fellow-traveler until he broke with Communism in 
1956 (see his The Haunted Fifties, p. 145), he 
could hardly have come to the aid of Hiss without 
hurting him in the Fifties. But suddenly he popped 
up in the Times declaring that the “Pumpkin 
Papers affair had distinct elements of a stage- 
managed fraud,”’ and suggesting ‘‘a full-scale in- 
quiry.”’ Stone was referring to the fact that two of 
the five films hidden in Chambers’s pumpkin patch 
contained publicly available Navy Department 
material and not top secrets that Richard Nixon 
said were too hot to expose. Actually, Stone’s “‘new 
scrap of evidence” was rather stale. For the Times 
reported last Aug. 1, after the Justice Department 
released copies of the five films to Hiss, that two of 
the films did indeed show Navy Department docu- 
ments on trivial subjects like life rafts, parachutes 
and fire extinguishers. In a May 3 op-ed reply, 
Weinstein stipulated that the Navy films referred to 
aircraft fuel systems, radio transmitters and other 
technical data conceivably of more use to spies. But 
Weinstein dismissed Stone’s “red herring’ by 
reminding him that two other pumpkin films con- 
tained 38 additional State Department documents 
laid to Hiss. Finally he urged Stone “to restrain his 
evident anger and stick to the facts.’’ Admitting 
that he didn’t know if Hiss were guilty or not, Stone 
nevertheless called Weinstein “arrogant, cruel, un- 
fair and a Zola in reverse,”” mainly because he is 
not waiting for the release of the so-called ‘Do- 
Not-File” FBI files which could shed ultimate light 
on the Hiss prosecution. As a contributing editor of 
the New York Review, for which he has been 
writing since 1964 and to which he sold the 














Smith College historian Allen Weinstein’s blis- 
tering review of Alger Hiss: The True Story, by 
John Chabot Smith (below, right) has re- 
kindled long-smoldering Cold War passions in 
the press. New York Times reporter Peter 
Kihss (below, left). a friend of Smith and like 
him a Hiss partisan, told Weinstein his review 
“sickened” him. Weinstein argues that new 
evidence shows that Hiss (right) was, indeed, 
guilty of perjury 25 years ago in his testi- 
mony about his relationship with Whittaker 
Chambers (above.) 


























subscription list of his defunct Weekly, Stone is ex- 
tremely upset to be associated on paper with 
Weinstein’s attack on Smith. His next move is 
uncertain and NYR editor Bob Silvers is 
concerned. 

Sated with the Hiss-Woodstock-hollowed- 
out-pumpkin syndrome, Times culture reporter 
John Leonard digressed on Whittaker Chambers as 
an admirable anti-hero figure on April 2. Leonard 
was converted to Chambers’s church while working 
for National Review in 1959. “I had gotten into a 
fight with Buckley,”’ he recalled, “‘over his defense 
of Joe McCarthy’s use of the cropped picture trick. 
I said, ‘As in the Hiss case, you believe what you 
want to believe.’ So Buckley sent me on a two 
weeks’ paid vacation with the transcripts of both 
trials and all the books on the affair. I returned 
chastened.” 

It was in Leonard’s previous haunt, the 
Times Book Review, that the press retrial reached 
its most fevered moments. TBR editor Harvey 
Shapiro did not anticipate any fireworks when he 
originally commissioned Washington journalist 
Robert Sherrill to write an 800-word review of 
Alger Hiss: The True Story. Sherrill turned in a 
laudatory estimate. “I adopted a standard, sym- 
pathetic, anti-Cold War liberal position,”’ he says. 
“The book is reasonably partisan, but it doesn’t 
yell at you.’ Soon after Sherrill’s piece reached the 
TBR, Weinstein’s remarks on Smith made 


headlines and all previous Smith assessments in- 
operative. Thus Shapiro asked Sherrill to redo his 
review in light of new developments. 

Since Sherrill regarded the NYR review- 
article as “‘shallow and intellectually niggardly,”’ he 


‘ leapt to a second effort even though the TBR would 


not pay him commensurately. “I hate to sound 
hicky, but writing for the Times is a real privilege. 
I'd write for Harvey once a month for free. While it 
was a pain in the ass, it was something | felt 
privileged to do.” He did 12 straight days of 
reading up on the case and produced a 4,400-word 
critique of Weinstein (April 25). The Smith book 
he now tossed off in a single paragraph as “‘ob- 
solete."’ As for the Professor from Northhampton, 
Sherrill treated him with the same mercy he dis- 
played toward the senior senator from Massachu- 
setts in his recent investigative Chappaquiddick 
study entitled The Last Kennedy. He faulted 
Weinstein for selectively ignoring (1) FBI 
documents suggesting that the typewriter brought 
into court was not the true Hiss machine, (2) Nix- 
on’s cryptic statement on the White House tapes 
that “we got the typewriter’’ instead of Hiss’s 
brother who in fact found the Woodstock and 
(3) the issue of when Chambers left the 
party—before or after the date on the confidential 
documents which the professor himself labelled 
“the episode’s central mystery’’ back in his 1971 
American Scholar article. Sherrill wound up 





launching his own conspiracy theory— Henry Luce 
could have masterminded the frame-up to foment 
an anti-Communist atmosphere. After all, Time 
rescued Chambers when. he was a down-and-out 
defector in 1938. And Nixon did comment on the 
tapes that FBI official Mark Feit wouldn't become 
an informer on Watergate because ‘“‘he couldn't do 
it unless he had a guarantee from somebody like 
Time magazine who would ‘say: look we will give 
A livid Weinstein sent Harvey Shapiro a bit- 
ter, 22-page response that he has since toned down 
and abbreviated. The second version will probably 
appear shortly in the Times. The following quota- 
tions are taken from the first version: 
Sherrill’s charge that I failed to deal with the 
pitiably few questions is silly. He knows full well 
that I have discussed, at great length, the FBI files 
and the typewriter question (“F.B.1. Files Show 
Bumbling, Not Malice,’’ New York Times Week 
In Review, Feb. 1, 1976), the role of Richard Nix- 
on in the case (‘Nixon vs. Hiss,” Esquire, Nov. 
1975), and the general problem of how partisans 
such as Sherrill distort random FBI documents to 
justify the wildest conspiracy theories (“‘On the 
Search For Smoking Guns,” The New Republic, 
Feb. 14, 1976). . . . [Sherrill] appears to accept 
the evidence I presented in The New York Review 
of Books that Alger Hiss lied repeatedly when he 
told the FBI, the Grand Jury, and two trial juries 
that he could not remember how or to whom he 
had disposed of his old Woodstock typewriter. 
Then, however, Sherrill offers this specious 
dismissal: “except as it may reflect on Hiss's can- 
dor, it wasn't a crucial question at all.”’ /au. ital/ 
To appreciate fully the evasive sophistry of that 
statement—“Except as it may reflect on Hiss’s 
candor’”—readers might ask why Sherrill even 
bothered to research his latest book on the Chap- 
paquiddick incident ‘except as it may reflect on 
Edward Kennedy's candor’? 


As of this writing, Sherrill had not yet seen 
Weinstein’s letter to TBR, but he did admit he 
never read Weinstein in Esquire, The New 
Republic, and the Times News of the Week in 
Review section. “‘I might change my mind if I read 
these other pieces,”’ Sherrill said. ‘I ask you not to 
consider my review a hostile statement. I’m com- 
plaining because I’m in the dark. I’m asking for 
answers. I would read anything Weinstein had to 
say with a semi-open mind. I think I did the best I 
could as a jake-legged expert and I think I earned 


my $175.” | , . : 
Initially Weinstein was ambivalent about 


engaging Smith in The New York Review of Books. 
He preferred to do a systematic review of the 
evidence. NYR editor Silvers wished to peg Wein- 
stein’s historical revisions to a book. Since he could 
hardly keep silent in the face of Smith’s exonera- 
tion, he decided to take on Alger Hiss: The True 
Story despite an apparent conflict of interest in un- 
dercutting the competition. Silvers was more than 
glad to print Weinstein’s guilty verdict because it 
confirmed his journal’s opinion of the case. NYR 
had already gone on record against Hiss in 1967 by 
allowing art critic Meyer Schapito, not only a 
friend of Chambers but a witness for the prosecu- 
tion as well, to salvage Zeligss favorable psycho- 
biography (Feb. 27, 1967). Last spring it also pub- 
lished the introduction to the British re-issue of the 
late Lionel Trilling’s novel The Middle of the Jour- 
ney in which the author portrayed his old friend 
Chambers as a disillusioned Communist (April 17, 


1975). 
For the past two months Weinstein has been 


consumed by exchanges with critics. Three long 
letters and equally lengthy replies in the May 24 
NYR demonstrate a total command of the case. He 
regrets that so few respondents have addressed him 
on the discoveries he put in evidence. Smith was 
particularly pathetic in debating him at Princeton 
on April 13. Rather than dispute the specifics of 
the NYR review, he insulted Weinstein by calling 
him a “flack” for Richard Nixon. 

Weinstein intends to finish the manuscript 
of his Perjury’ The Hiss-Chambers Conflict on 
Cape Cod early this summer. Further bombshells 
are promised. “I’ve saved some punches,” says 
Weinstein. Knopf will publish the book after 
Christmas, at which time the retrial will doubtless 
reconvene in the press. Perhaps at the next session, 
Cold War passions will finally give way to cooler 
scrutiny. = 
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John Simon On The Record 


BY PHILIP NOBILE 

John Simon was born 51 years ago in a suburb of 
Belgrade. At best, most people who earn their liv- 
ing in Hollywood or on Broadway have mixed emo- 
‘tions about that event. For no critic writing 
today—or within recent memory—has been quite 
so withering in his contempt for what he regards as 
shoddy work on the stage or in film. Indeed, many 
targets of his shafts—particularly actors—would 
gladly drive a stake into Simon's heart, so maledic- 
tory are some of his reviews. 

The son of a prosperous industrialist, he 
was sent to public school in Cambridge, England. 
His father was on a business trip to the New York 
World's Fair in 1940 when World War II swal- 
lowed up Yugoslavia. Simon left England for the 
United States at the same time. After settling in 
New York City, he went to Harvard where he took 
his A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. in comparative litera- 
ture. His doctoral thesis was on the prose poem in 
19th Century European Literature. 

During the late forties and fifties, Simon 
taught at Harvard, the University of Washington, 
M.1.T., Bard and the University of Pittsburgh. He 
began his career in theater criticism in 1960 with 
the quarterly Hudson Review. Since then he has 
been drama critic for Theater Arts Magazine, 
Commonweal and, most prominently, for New 
York. Simon was also The New Leader's film critic 
from 1963 until 1973 when he left to write Esquire's 
film column. He reshuffled his critical appoint- 
ments last year and now writes on film for New 
York and culture for The New leader; his thoughts 
on the theater are currently restricted to The Hud- 
son Review and occasional freelance pieces. His 
criticism has been collected in a number of books, 
most recently Uneasy Stages and Singularities, both 





Philip Nobile is a freelance writer and a con- 
tributing editor of [MORE]. 


""l would just as soon 
not be called the Count 
Dracula of criticism,’’ 
says Simon, "but the 
more unmitigatedly I 
express my cherished 
beliefs, the more en- 
joyable it is."’ 


from Random House. 

Have you ever lost any friend or acquaintance by 
your criticism? 

I don’t think I ever lost any close friends. But 
there have been writers or performing artists. . . 

For example? 

Gore Vidal, not that I ever really knew him, but 
once in the company of a few other people I spent a 
very pleasant evening at his house. I never met him 
again, but everything was quite friendly. Later, 
however, I gave his plays a few bad reviews and 
since then Vidal has been my most acrimonious 
bad-mouther. He has actually spread rumors about 
my private life in interviews and so on that are 
totally actionable. If I were at all litigious, I would 
not only sue the so and so, I could collect. Never- 
theless, I gave Burr a perfectly decent review, poin- 
ting out that it was really quite an interesting novel. 
Bad grammar, to be sure, but otherwise not bad. I 
have no particular grudge against him, except that 
I wish he would stop lying. 

But there are other cases like that. Certain actors 
and actresses whom I have never been very friendly 
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with avoid me like the plague. Even though I never 
attacked Lee Grant, because I rather like her work, 
she has carried on like a crazy hyena about me on 
various talk shows because I have attacked her 
friend Maureen Stapleton. 

John, haven't you fed this caricature of you as a 
ghoulish critical vampire? Aren't you laughing all 
the way to someplace or other? 

Well, not to the bank, I can assure you. I was 
always indulged by my parents, who liked my 
outspokenness as a child and thought that my chief 
virtue was my always telling the truth. And I sup- 
pose if you carry truthfulness to the nth degree, it 
becomes offensive to some. Untalented people 
don’t like to be told in no uncertain terms how un- 
talented you consider them to be; unappetizing 
people don’t like to be told how unappetizing you 
deem them to be. And, in that sense you might say 
I've cultivated my aggression by being totally 
outspoken. But I’ve never done so because I think 
it’s saleable or sensationalistic. 

But your aggressive instincts have set you apart 
from every other critic. 

Well, look, I get an occasional laugh out of this 
image of mine. But I don’t cherish it. It is not 
something I hug to my breast in ecstasy. I would 
just as soon not be called the Count Dracula of 
criticism by Andrew Sarris and others. On the 
other hand, I really don’t care. The more 
outspoken and the more unmitigatedly I express 
my cherished beliefs, the more enjoyable it is. I 
don’t deny it. 

But why, John? Why is there enjoyment in the 
total venting of spleen? 

Because we live in a world full of phonies, full of 
bad art posturing as art. Cultural and intellectual 
values are in a steady decline. Education is becom- 
ing more and more laughable. Literacy is in danger 
of disappearing the way the tail fell off the human 
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ape. Students no longer know how to express 
themselves either in speech or in_ writing. 
Newspapers and books are edited so badly that it is 
clear that neither writers nor the editors know such 
things as grammar any more. | don’t mean to 
rehearse this whole tragic history, but given this 
kind of world in which values are going out the win- 
dow every second, it seems that the least one could 
do if one has certain standards and notions of ex- 
cellence, is to defend them as determinately and as 
dedicatedly as one knows how. And that means 
making a noise. 

Can we assume that other critics are equally sen- 
sitive to Philistinism, yet express their criticism in a 
different key? 

Yes, that is entirely possible, and even probable. 
But such critics tend to disappear from public view 
out of shyness, excessive fastidiousness, and the in- 
ability to be ‘heard across the ivy-covered walls. 
There is something to be said for being an intellec- 
‘tual in the public arena, which is—for better or for 
worse, and in some ways for both—where I am. 
You pay a certain price for this. A lot of very fancy 
academic intellectuals and their followers say, 
“Simon is an exhibitionist.’’ From the other side 
you get the complaint that Simon is a highbrow, an 
egghead who doesn’t speak the same language as 
his readers. You get it from both directions. The 
satisfaction comes from being noticed and having 
opinions stick in some quarters. 

Isn't the root of your 
temperamental? 

I am of mixed Hungarian and Yugoslav descent. 
Both nations have a history of intense warfare 
against the Turks and other enemies. No doubt this 
tradition has rubbed off on me. Perhaps I fight in 
the arts arena the way they did on the battlefield. 

Dirty. 

No, not dirty. 

For the kill. 

Yes, for the kill, but not dirty, I don’t believe in 
merely reprimanding pseudo-artists and other 
fakes. I believe in trying to stop them from 
defrauding the public. I consider this a legitimate 
function of criticism. 

Why did you leave academe? 

Teaching seemed not to work out for me. There 
were too many problems with department chair- 
men and administrations, all of whom objected to 
the fact that I was either grading too hard or not 
playing the academic game in some other way. I 
wasn't interested in playing up to full professors 
who bored me at luncheons and so on. In other 
words, when it became obvious that I would not be 
able to climb from the lower parts of the academic 
totem pole very easily to the upper, I quit. That’s 
when I went into publishing. It was nice working 
with Barzun, Trilling and Auden at the Mid- 
Century and editing and writing for the Mid- 
Century Magazine. This was a good apprenticeship 
for journalistic purposes. Sol Stein, now of Stein 
and Day, resented me as associate editor and fired 
me in 1961, over the protests of Barzun, Trilling 
and Auden. But since Stein was the big money ex- 
pert, they couldn’t go against him. Stein later 
became my first publisher, which goes to show that 
irony is floating around in this world. 

How did you happen to choose theater criticism? 
Was it a matter of opportunity? 

I had written in the Mid-Century Magazine on 
theatrical books that the Society offered its 
members. And, when the post of theater critic at 
the Hudson Review suddenly opened up in 1963, 
somebody said, ‘‘Let me introduce you to Robert 
Brustein, who is leaving Hudson tor The New 
Republic, and maybe he will recommend you for 
his old job.”’ Brustein liked my stuff and recom- 
mended me. That’s how I got the Hudson Review 
job. I still have it. 

How did you prepare yourself for so many forms 
of criticism? 

A lot of my fascination with the arts has to do 
with growing up in a minor European capital where 
there was a great deal of artistic ferment, but where 
there wasn’t that much going on in any one field 


harshness _ really 


that one could lose oneself entirely in, say, music 


and theater or painting. There was time and op- 
portunity enough to keep abreast of more or less all 
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the arts in a city like Belgrade in the Thirties. 

Where did you at start doing film criticism? 

The New Leader needed a television critic in 
1963 and somebody was delegated by them to ap- 
proach me. I replied that television wasn’t worthy 
of a grown-up person’s attention. But film 1 would 
be very happy to do. They said they already had a 
film critic. I said, “Yes, but are you satisfied with 
him?’’ They weren’t and so I was put in. I reviewed 
films for The New Leader until I went to Esquire in 
1973. 

Iam curious to know why a critic of your note re- 
mained at an obscure journal like New Leader for 
so long? 

If | had received a more lucrative offer, obviously 
I would have taken it. The question is why didn’t I 
get one? I suspect I would have been considered too 
much for some publications. Quite a few years 
after I went to The New Leader, Holiday wanted 
me as a columnist to replace Clive Barnes, who left 
under a cloud. My first two columns were clearly 
above the head of the Holiday editor, Caskie Stin- 
net. So they wound up with Rex Reed, and shortly 
after that they went bankrupt. Not necessarily a 
causal connection. 

I am considered too highbrow for some 
magazines, too vitriolic for others. There is that 
aura, you know, that I am someone to be handled 
with kid gloves or not to be touched with a ten foot 
pole. A ghastly oversimplification prevails in 
American minds that your professional image must 
somehow be connected with your personality. If 
you are a touch, unstintingly outspoken, severe, 
vitriolic, acerbic critic, then you must be a terrible 
son of a bitch in personal contacts as well. 

And you are not. 

I don’t think I am. Of course, even if I were, I 
wouldn’t say so. But my editors and friends seem to 
think otherwise. And I like to think that they 
know. 

John, would you not confess to excess in your 
career? Robert Brustein, who is a hardline critic 
himself, concluded his review of your recent drama 
collections. in the Times Book Review by saying: 
“Simon's development into the Transylvanian 
vampire of New York Magazine, his fangs dripping 
every week from fresh blood, represents the pro- 
gress of the figure who might have made consider- 
able contributions had he been able to resist the 
pulls of his editors, his admirers and even his own 
nature.’ Now this is an admirer of yours speaking. 

If that is an admirer, then I prefer enemies. | 
thought Bob Brustein was my friend; I am still his. 
But I don’t think his remark is very judicious. 
Anyone who stoops to such crummy and overused 
metaphors as “Transylvanian vampire”’ is obvious- 
ly not performing up to his own best standards. 

Since Brustein is no pushover himself, why 
would he cite your alleged ghoulishness if he didn't 
see a case for it? 

I'm afraid you are forcing my hand. Bob is 
jealous. He has had to relinquish criticism in order 
to be Dean of the Yale Drama School. Much of his 
time is consumed also as Director of the Yale 
Repertory Company. He has no time left over for 
criticism. As a result, he who was the leading 
drama critic in this country, and deservedly so, has 
been replaced or displaced by others. And notably 
by myself. Naturally, he doesn’t like this. He can’t 
stand the fact that somebody else is critically more 
visible at this point than he is. 

There is another factor behind that review. | 
have not gone up to Yale very often to review the 
Yale Repertory Company, but when I did I have 
generally not liked what I have seen. In fact, I have 
very seldom been enthusiastic about anything 
there. This is unforgivable in Bob’s eyes and, 
whether he admits it or not, another reason why he 
has it in for me. 

May I cite an example of what many, even of 
your admirers, might judge excessive? I quote from 
your review of the 1970 play ‘‘Colette” starring Zoe 
Caldwell, where you observed: *‘On top of which 
Miss Caldwell is fat and unattractive in every part 
of the face, body and limbs, though I must admit 
that I have not examined her teeth. When she 
climatically bares her sprawingly tuberous left 
breast, the sight is almost enough to drive the 


heterosexual third of the audience screaming into 
the camp of the majority. Colette had sex appeal; 
Miss Caldwell has sex repeal." 

I kind of like that. I would write it again if the 
need arose. I don’t see anything particularly 
outrageous about it. What is outrageous is that 
none of the other critics write more in this vein. 
The softsoaping that passes for criticism in our dai- 
ly and weekly press is scandalous. I don’t care who 
disagrees with that review, whether it is Bob Bru- 
stein or God. 

I realize your theory of the aesthetics of an ac- 
tor's appearance demands that the performer must 
look the part. I happen to agree with you. Yet Co- 
lette was not a great beauty herself, and therefore 
Miss Caldwell shouldn't have to be either. 

Colette may not have been a transcendent beau- 
ty, but she was a very charming and very sexy 
woman. I did not have the privilege to know her in 
her heyday. But I’ve seen pictures and read ac- 
counts. I almost feel that I know Colette. I may be 
wrong but my concept of her is entirely different 
from what Zoe Caldwell gave us on that stage. She 
was, I later learned, about to have a baby at the 
time, or maybe nursing—one or the other—which 
did not help her shape very much. Nevertheless, 
the shape was unacceptable to my aesthetic sen- 
sibility. ; 

You subsequently criticized Maureen Stapleton 
for not even suggesting a fading beauty in Clifford 
Odetts's ‘‘The Country Girl."’ But Caldwell wasn't 
pretending to be beautiful, yet you lambasted her 
entire corpus. : 

She was pretending to be Colette and she wasn’t. 
Actresses can’ become virtual monsters on stage 
with impunity. The disfigurement of the ideal 
feminine form is something that the homosexual 
audience adores. They like nothing better than 
women making asses of themselves. All kinds of 
wretched personages from Barbra Streisand to 
Barbara Cook in her most obese manifestation, to 
huge black mamas, become idols of the homosex- 
ual crowd. To some extent Caldwell was beginning 
to fit into that image. She is not a feminine woman 


.'at best. She was always a bit on the half-mannish 


side. 

What Brustein means by the “dripping fangs" is 
your gratuitous aside, “I have not examined her 
[Caldwell’s] teeth." 

That’s just a witticism. If criticism is not amus- 
ing, nine-tenths of your readers won’t read it. Let's 
face it—the commitment to theater and theater 
criticism of the average magazine reader is 
minimal. A perfectiy good critic like Harold Clur- 
man, for example, will lose readers by being staid 
and even a little fuzzy. I would rather not sacrifice 
readers for that reason, nor is it my nature to ex- 
press myself in that way. 

Have you ever been hurt by a review of your own 
work? 

The only criticism that would really upset me 
would be from someone whom I consider my 
superior. For example, if Lionel Trilling or Harry 
Levin, my teacher at’Harvard, had published a big 
attack, | would be saddened. If Ingmar Bergman 
suddenly said in an interview that I was full of hot 
air, | would be quite unhappy about that. But these 
things haven’t happened. 

The closest I’ve come to hurt is annoyance. I was 
annoyed by this Brustein review. I am disappointed 
in him more than anything else. His review makes 
no sense because it is the very kind of review that he 
despises most. Brustein and I and others, we all 
have at times read out loud bits of Clive Barnes’s 
reviews that read as if two different people had 
written them. You can take parts of a Barnes 
review that sound like total adulation and others 
that sound like absolute derogation, and indeed 
they are. And yet they come in the same review, 
often in the same paragraph, sometimes the same 
sentence. Well, one can do exactly the same thing 
with this Brustein review of me. 

Do you have any sympathy with Clive Barnes's 
position as the New York Times theater critic? 
Given the power of his paper, he is practically the 
Solomon of Broadway. 

I don’t have any sympathy with that notion. You 

(continued on page 16) 
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How do you define: off 
the record, not for attri- 
bution, background and 
deep background? 


Theoretically, off the record 
means you can’t use it. 
Most people think off the 
record means you can use it 
but there can’t be any con- 
nection whatever to them. 
During Watergate I had one 
lawyer say “‘off-off-off the 
record,”’ and I wasn’t sure I 
wanted to hear it. You have 
a real problem whether to 
use it. Most of the time you 
try to clarify. It’s different 
with everyone. It’s compli- 
cated. 


Off the record is not for 
quotation. Not for attribu- 
tion is the same thing. 
Background—that comes 
from the Lindley Rule, after 
the late Ernest K. Lindley of 
Newsweek. When _  you’re 
talking with Kissinger and 
you can’t attribute it to an 
official, you write it on your 
own. No such conversation 
ever took place. There’s not 
too much difference be- 
tween background and deep 
background. 





It’s negotiable separately 
with each source. Off the 
record is something I don’t 
quote. Not for attribution 
means you can quote, but 
you can’t identify the 
source. Background and 
deep background are terms 
for dealing with powerful 
people, and most of the 
work I do is with powerless 
people. I’m dealing with a 
court stenographer to get 
stuff on a judge. He’s prob- 
ably never heard those 
phrases. They’re for dealing 
with the Secretary of State. 








Do you fix quotes to 
make the person you’re 
quoting sound gram- 
matical? 


Yes, for niceties. I have no 
hesitation in changing a 
“that” to a ‘“‘who.”’ You 
don’t want to quote some- 
one’s double negative if 
you're doing a nasty article 
on him. Occasionally, you'll 
have a quote that doesn’t 
sound rights, and you call 
back and check. 


Sure. It’s an elementary 
courtesy, and everyone does 
it. You don’t change the 
substance of your subject's 
thought, of course. You 
could make anyone in poli- 
tics look ridiculous if you 
quoted him verbatim all the 
time with all the ands, ifs, 
buts, anders. 


| No, 


| Esposito’s 
| comes 


New York 
leader Meade 


I don’t. 
political 


from his 


| grammar. 





Do you insist to reluctant 
sources that their state- 
ments be on the record? 


I’ve never insisted, but I’ve 
talked people into it. Most 
of the time they’re afraid. 


You cannot put something 
off the record where a cou- 
ple of hundred people are in 
the room. You insist. On a 
backgrounder, when an of- 
ficial says something highly 
quotable, you ask: do you 
really insist that it stay off 
the record? Very often the 
official will retent. I 
couldn’t imagine a cir- 
cumstance on a one-to-one 
basis where a_ reporter 
would insist. 


| There are certain people, 


like public officials, whom I 
won't take anything off the 
record from. If I’m inter- 
viewing a source I don’t 
trust, like (Stanley) Steingut 
or (Patrick) Cunningham, I 
will tell them: Nothing is off 
the record. Most of my real 
sources are cooperating 
voluntarily, and when I’m 
dealing with a _ court 
stenographer or a nurse’s 
aide, I give them my word I 
will not reveal their name 
because their job is at stake. 


colorfulness | 
lack of | 


— 


Most people think off the 
record is the same thing as 
not for attribution: You can 
use it, but don’t use my 
name. Off the record can 
also mean you can use the 
information but not the 
quotation—people have ex- 
pressions or language that 
they use that might be re- 
cognized. Not for attribu- 
tion means you can use the 
quotes but you cannot use 
my name. Background 
means you can’t use the in- 
formation. It’s there to give 
you an idea of what’s going 
on. Deep background? The 
expression is just a joke. 


If the person used bad 
grammar as a matter of 
course, I would never fix a 
quote. But if it’s in the mid- 
dle of a sentence—if he 
starts out using the plural 
and switches his train of 
thought and ends up using 
the singular—rather than 
put in the bad grammar, 
which really wouldn’t be 
fair, I’ll change it. 





—— 


Off the record: it cannot 
used in any way. Not for 
tribution: it can be us 
but the source cannot 
named. Background: it ¢ 
be used for your own 

formation, but not 

tributed to any source, e\ 
an unnamed official. Y 
use it for your own thinkit 
Deep background: I do 
know. I suppose you tz 
extra precautions so | 
source can’t be identifi 
It’s a peculiar Washingt 
phrase. No source has e 
said ‘‘deep background”’ 
me. What can it mea 
Let’s go behind the curtai 


rE 





| fessor 
| matical, 


I have occasionally. If | 


talking to a history p 
and he’s ungra 
I will. It's mt 
better to have it ungra 


| matical. 1 would fix it if | 


meaning were unclear. 





Generally, I will start out by 
saying: This is an on-the- 
record interview. If they get 
to a point where they would 
like to say something off the 
record but it’s something I 
need to use on the record, 
then I say: Don’t tell me. I 
also argue, bicker, and hag- 
gle with them to go back on 
the record. 


Yes. A lot. 





Do you use a tape 
recorder? If so, do you 
keep it hidden? If you 
plug it into the tele- 
phone, do you tell people 
on the other end they are 
being taped? 





I've used a tape recorder for 
long, friendly pieces. 
Basically, I don’t use a tape 
recorder. I live in utter fear 
that I won't get anything 
recorded. I think telephone 
taping is the most per- 
nicious thing. I can’t 
understand people who'll 
tape people’s phone conver- 
sations and then talk about 
First Amendment rights. 





I do use a tape recorder in 
one-on-one interviews. I lay 
it right on the desk. I use it 
on the phone. I don’t or- 
dinarily mention that it’s 
being used. It has a chilling 
effect on a conversation. If 
I'm gathering statistical 
material from the Census 
Bureau or the Treasury 
Department, I want to be 
sure of getting my facts 
straight. 





I have never used a tape 
recorder, either concealed 
or open. 





I never use a tape recorder, 
but if I did I would certainly 
never hide it. 





Yes, I use a tape recorc 
but never hidden and ne 
on the telephone. I wo 
have a nervous breakdow 
I had a hidden tape recor 
and I didn’t know whethe 
was working. I have k 
since learned that they 

as big an enemy as they 

a friend. Even when [ | 
one, I take notes. 





by Judith Hennessee 


In theory at least, journalists deal with their sources under certain ground rules. But what, 
exactly, does “off the record’’ mean? And how does ‘‘deep background”’ differ from your 
garden variety ““‘background’’? In recent months, these and other reporting techniques have 
been called into question by many critics of the press. Below, 11 leading journalists discuss 


their operating methods. 






















































































Emma Rothschild Robert Sherrill Hugh Sidey | Liz Smith Theodore H. White Les Whitten 
er Author Washington Correspondent | Washington Bureau Chief | Columnist Author Syndicated Columnist 
| The Nation Time New York Daily News 
nnot be | I suppose that if a reporter | I really don't operate at that | Off the record means you | They all sound like the same | I never try to define those | Off the record means you 
t for at- | is interviewing someone and | many different levels. Deep | cannot use it any way. It’s | thing to me. They all sound | things. That’s Washington | can’t use it at all under any 
e used, | writing down what the per- | background? I've never in | guidance. Background | like don’t print it. Off the | journalistic jargon. Off the | circumstances. As a result, 
inot be | son says, the interview is | my whole life found anyone | means you can use it with a record is don’t print it. | record means: I won't quote | I almost never go off the 
|: it can | “on the record’ unless the | so silly as to use the expres- | general title for a source— Deep background is don’t | you, but if I quote you by | record. I tell people to give 
own in- | person being interviewed | sion. Background? I've | “a government official.’’ | attribute it. I'd have to have | name I'll let you see your | it to me not for attribution. 
ot at- | has asked, for example, not | heard it at some farflung Deep background means the source define back- | direct quote. Not for attribution means 
ce, even | to be quoted by name. | | outpost of the bureaucracy. | you can use it but you say it | ground. My experience is | you can use it but can’t at- 
al. You | don’t use any of the four | I’ve just dismissed it as a | on your own. Not for at- | that as soon as someone | tribute it. Background? I 
linking. | phrases you mentioned. useless expression they en- | tribution describes | says don’t print it, you pick never use it because it’s so 
I don’t joyed using. Generally, off | background. | up a paper the next day and | inexact. Deep background? 
ou take | the record means I ought to | | someone else printed it. You can use it as if you 
so the do everything I can to pro- | thought of it yourself. It's 
ontified. | tect him. Not for attribution | | | very confusing because it’s 
hington | means I can get close to his | | also so inexact. The most 
las ever | office in identifying my | useful of these is not for at- 
und” to | source. | | tribution, and it’s almost 
mean? | | the only way I'll take in- 
urtain? | formation except for the 
| record. 
ed ee ae — | ee a a peaicigets —— eee ome . 
, If I'm | No. Occasionally. When some- | Yes. If the subject and verb | Yes | Only if he’s incomprehen- | Occasionally, yes. Why 
ry pro- | | thing has interrupted the | don’t match, or if the | sible. The raw quote is | make a fool out of a person? 
ingram- | | thinking of a grammatical sentence is disjointed, I | always better than the fixed | If it’s someone with a terri- 
s much | guy in mid-sentence, and he | make it coherent. But in | quote. If he is incompre- | ble accent, why make him 
ingram- | winds up with verb and sub- , many cases you go back any- | hensible, I'll make him | look ridiculous? I'll leave 
it if the | ject disagreeing. However, | way toclear things up. If it's | | grammatical to get clarity | the bad grammar if it’s an 
ar. everybody realizes people | on background, for in- from him. | intrinsic part of the story. 
| use bad grammar in conver- | stance, people say: If you | 
| sation, and very few people | want to quote me, check | | 
| would consider quoting it | back with me. That's my | | 
| an attempt at ridicule. I | relationship with Kissinger. | | 
| think it makes the quote a | | | 
| | lot fresher. | | 
| | | 
. > a — pee T 
| No. | Not often, but sometimes it | Sure. It depends on the per- | Sure. I try to talk them into | Very rarely, but sometimes, | Yes. 
just really has to be. | son. Requests are put in | it. I tell them it’s paranoid | sure. I assume anyone who 
, that you want an on-the- | or irrational, and ask them | sees me with my notebook in 
| | record interview. If the | what difference willit make. | hand knows he’s on the 
| answer is no, we don’t have | They’re weakening the | record. 
| it. story, they’re weakening 
| their personality, and so 
forth. I hate to see a good 
quote get killed. If people 
say something outrageous, I 
rush right over and keep 
them talking to get their 
minds off it. 
recorder, | No. Yes. But, I don't keep it | WhenI usea tape recorder! | I do use a tape recorder. I | I never use a tape recorder | No. I don’t use a tape 
nd never hidden. On the telephone | ask permission, and it is on | wouldn't think of having it | on the telephone. If I got | recorder. The only time I 
I would no, I don’t generally tell | the desk in all instances. I | hidden. I don’t use a tape | through a long interview | can recall using one was 
kdown if them. What is the differ- | never use it on the phone | recorder on the telephone, | with an old friend, rather | when a fellow was giving a 
recorder ence between taping and | and never secretly. but I would like to. [would | than go through the | story very fast and asked me 
Ahether it taking notes? Taping is very tell people, yes, they're be- | drudgery of writing it all | to tape it. I rigged up the 
ave long useful. I’ve more and more ing taped. down I'll say, let's record mike to the phone—but I 
they are and more found myself this. But I’ve never used a | rigged it to the mouthpiece, 
they are coming home with a note- hidden tape recorder. so my had was what I said 
en I use book full of half sentences, | myself. 
and it seems to me I've done | 
the people I’m talking to a | 
much greater service than | 


| myself by taping them. 





John Simon 


(continued from page 12) 

don’t play a political game to please your publisher 
or your editors or your readers. The Times drama 
critic ought to be as ruthlessly truthful as the man 
who writes for the Police Gazette or the Hudson 
Review. Let the chips fall where they may. If it 
closes down a lot of rotten plays, so much the bet- 
ter. That you would probably lose your job at the 
Times if you did so is undoubtedly true. An 
honorable man probably cannot last at the Times, 
and some of them would not even be asked. I know 
that I have never been even considered when there 
were openings for drama or film critics at the 
Times for that very reason. The nearest they ever 
came to top quality was when Stark Young and 
Stanley Kauffmann were hired, and neither of 
those gentlemen remained very long. 

Vincent Canby seems to have survived very well 
as their film critic. 

But Canby is a nonentity. Sure, | mean nonen- 
tities can last forever. 

At least he has strong opinions. 

Yes, but look at his opinions. Fer example, he is 
totally swept away by French filmmaking because 
he spent some time in France and he learned the 
language up to a point. He is starry-eyed about 
everything French. If 15 per cent of the films you 
review are French, and if four-fifths of them get 
good reviews, you have already met the quota that 
the editor and publisher expect from you. Then you 
can afford to be opinionated in other areas. Canby 
is an auteurist, which I consider sheer idiocy. In 
other words, he will never attack a film by Hitch- 
cock—never. He almost never attacked Visconti. 
Truffaut he worships slavishly. | mean Truffaut 
cannot drop a turd but that Canby is there ap- 
plauding. So what kind of a critic is that? I have 
nothing against Canby as a man. He is not stupid. 
But as a film critic, | consider him far from ade- 
quate. 

Could it be that you are overqualified for the 
job? 

There is no such thing as being overqualified. To 
think about the arts, which are among the noblest 
human pursuits, is a serious, a difficult, a deman- 
ding and a time-consuming discipline for which no 
one is sufficiently qualified. Never mind over- 
qualified. We are all underqualified. Only the very 
greatest critics who go down in history as the 
Schlegels, Saint-Beuves, Hazlitts and Edmund 
Wilsons possibly could be said to have been 
qualified. Yet even in their works, posterity 
discovers grievous omissions or oversights or 
ungenerosities or overpraise or whatever. 
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“Literacy is in danger of disappearing the way the tail fell off the human ape.” 


Why did you switch from drama to movie 
criticism in New York magazine? Were you waiting 
all this time for Judith Crist to disappear? 

No. I have no use for Judith Crist’s criticism. But 
beyond that I wouldn’t go. Clearly the powers at 
New York magazine felt that it was time for a 
change, and that my availability was the excuse, or 
the reason, to effectuate that change. I was not 
unhappy doing drama. I could just as easily have 
stayed where I was. But I was offered more money, 
more space. And they even told me that it was 
necessary for the public good that I take over film. 

And you don't hesitate to say it. 

Let one critic expose another as a fraud or in- 
competent or a fool and everybody is up in arms. 
Yet who is going to do this except someone in the 
business? Amateurs and outsiders can’t judge this 
for the most part. But the colleague can. 

You seem to have gone soft on Pauline Kael. I 
noticed you say very nice things about her these 
days. 

No, I don’t think I have gone soft on her. I am 
sure that I have said things about Pauline Kael to 
this very day that would make her extremely un- 
happy. Just recently at the university of Michigan 
where I gave the Hopwood Lecture, which she had 
given the year before, I said—not in the lecture but 
in conversation with students—that Pauline Kael 
really hates art and that basically she loves trash. 
Her understanding of and ability to deal with art is 
very rudimentary. Now, that is not a nice thing to 
say, but it is what I believe. On the other hand, 
when Pauline Kael will point out that the visual 
aspects of a “Day of the Locust”’ may be derived 
from James Ensor, which I consider a good insight, 
I will quote her with great approbation. 

Can you tell me something about your writing 
habits? How long, for example, does it take you to 
write a review? 

I’m very fast compared to other critics I know. I 
would say that an average New York column in 
longhand, which is the way I always do it, takes 
about three hours of actual writing, though I may 
run off in the middle to see a movie. Since I’m a 
slow typist, the typing actually takes me an addi- 
tional two or three hours. 

How many reviews do you write a week? 

It fluctuates. In the same week I may have to do 
a piece for the Hudson Review, the New Leader, 
and New York, which is a lot, especially since the 
Hudson is very long. Then there may be a week in 
which I have only one thing to do. But I always 
write at the last minute. 

I have seen you at various openings, and I notice 
that you don't take notes. 

Sometimes I do. I take notes for one purpose 


only—to get a line which I want to quote. I don’t 
write ideas down. I might note a key word or 
something, like some metaphor that springs to my 
mind about the set. But much more often I 
remember these things. 

Do you go to your typewriter three or four days 
later without ever having written your thoughts 
down? 

Sure, sure. And not only three or four days, but 
sometimes even longer than that. I have sometimes 
had to reconstruct things from memory three or 
four weeks, or in rare cases, even months later. 
Luckily I have a good memory. It is not as good as 
it was 20 years ago, but it is still pretty good. 

Do you ever suffer from critical fatigue? How do 
you go on week after week, year after year? 

Good question. If it were pursued in great depth, 
it would be the answer to almost all the other ques- 
tions you have been raising. The list of film and 
drama critics who did it for a number of years and 
finally decided there was too much junk, is long 
and distinguished. The fact that I don’t quit 
testifies to several things. First of all to a very 
strong stomach: I can take this garbage day in and 
day out and not despair because some stuff is good. 
Very very little, but some of it is undeniably and 
hearteningly good. Also because even the very bad 
stuff usually carries along with it something plea- 
sant. If there is good photography in an otherwise 
lousy movie, that is still something to look at. If 
there is a beautiful performance in an otherwise 
hopeless stage production, that is still something to 
cheer oneself up with. 

Beyond that, I see myself as a being in the service 
of some kind of purification. That’s the moral 
angle to my criticism, if you wish. It is a moral fer- 
vor. I’m like overzealous feminists who overdo the 
feminism bit because they feel that women have 
been unjustly discriminated against for centuries. 
In that sense perhaps I do carry things too far. But 
the question then remains, what is going to eman- 
cipate the women? A polite set of grievances polite- 
ly expressed, or some form of militancy? In that 
case, why shouldn’t criticism be militant? I was 
very happy when Jacques Barzun, in writing a 
statement on behalf of one of my books, said, 
“Who decreed that playwrights can be savage, but 
critics cannot?” 

Have you had any major professional disappoint- 
ments? 

No. I am sorry that The New Leader, which is a 
very fine and honorable publication, pays next to 
nothing. It’s too bad that I write just as seriously 
and just as conscientiously for them but get 
peanuts for it. I don’t blame The New Leader, 
because they can’t afford to pay more. I blame the 
state of our culture, which makes it impossible to 
have more than a very few magazines that have any 
sort of status, credibility and respectability and 
nevertheless pay you a living wage. 

I am also not totally happy because I don’t have 
more time to write books. Most of my books, with 
two exceptions, are just collections. I would love to 
write a book on Jean Giraudoux, whom I admire 
and who is insufficiently appreciated. 

You once wrote that a critic must have a moral 
position. What is yours? 

That one must not be a cheat in life. One must 
not misrepresent things. One must really believe 
one’s views and be able to defend or propagate 
them in a credible, compelling and civilized way. 
But if one reveals oneself every step of the way, or 
every other step of the way, to be a charlatan, an 
opportunist and a no-talent posturing as a talent, 
one is a phony and a crook. 

Here’s where morality comes in. It is not closing 
one’s eyes to terrible plays and pretending that they 
are better than they are so Broadway may thrive. It 
is not pleasing your editor and your publisher and 
your advertisers. It means calling it exactly as you 
see it, which is the only form of morality that I 
readily recognize. What matters is a total loyalty to 
the truth as you perceive it. If history proves you 
are wrong, then tough luck on you. 

As much as I hate to bring up Zoe Caldwell 
again, did your moral position compel you to go on 
about her physical attributes as you did? 

Yes, because beauty is a form of truth. ee 





""l Say They're Bums... 
Parasites, Hookers and Pimps”’ 


Frank Sinatra's re- 
lations with reporters 
have always been 
stormy, but in the Sep- 
tember of his years his 
lawyers are creating 
anew chill—as 
Earl Wilson recently 
found out. 


By WILLIAM O’REILLY JR. 


Relations between the Man and the Press have 
been somewhat inconstant since 1947, when Frank 
Sinatra clipped New York Mirror columnist Lee 
Mortimer from behind at Ciro’s restaurant in 
Hollywood. Some felt it was simply the singer's way 
of thanking Mortimer for suggesting that Frankie 
was too chummy with mobster Lucky Luciano. 
Uneasy truces followed until 1974, when Sinatra 
told a packed house in Melbourne: “I don’t care 
what you think about anybody, of any press in the 
world. I say they’re bums, and they’re always going 
to be bums.” On that same trip, Sinatra 
characterized the Australian reporters who 
beseiged him for interviews as ‘bums, parasites, 
hookers and pimps,” and he was prevented from 
leaving the country until he apologized. He never 
did, but engineered his escape by giving a free con- 
cert instead. 

Not that he was enthusiastic about it. As 
Sinatra grows older, fatter and hoarser, his pa- 
tience is wearing as thin as his hairline. His brand 
of press skirmishing hasn’t changed but its fre- 
quency surely has. In recent months, Sinatra’s 
lawyer has sued The Washington Star for $1 
million and put the National Enquirer on notice 
that it may be next, while Sinatra himself has 
threatened to punch out Chicago Daily News col- 
umnist Mike Royko and taken Earl Wilson and 
Macmillan Publishing Co. to court over the book 
Sinatra: An Unauthorized Biography. 

Wilson’s latest troubles with Sinatra began 
just when he thought they were over. It seems that 
he and Sinatra hadn’t spoken since 1968, when the 
Voice had refused to work the Miami Beach 
Fontainebleau Hotel if Wilson was in attendance. 
At the time, Herb Kelly of the Miami News 
reported that Wilson had been placed on Sinatra’s 
“*get-lost list,’’ generally an undesirable place to 
be. Wilson never understood why. “‘I’d written four 
or five things about him,’’ Wilson recalls, “‘but 
none in my opinion was unpleasant. Somehow I 
touched some sensitive spot.’’ Wilson claims he 
didn’t see or write another word about Sinatra until 
1975, when he gave Ol’ Blue Eyes some good press 
and Sinatra sent a thank-you note from London. 
Soon after, Sinatra publicist Lee Solters invited 
Wilson to Lake Tahoe for the singer’s August 1975 
engagement. It looked as if Frank wanted to make 
up. The Midnight Ear! was practically teary-eyed 
with sentiment. 

The Midnight Earl was also pleased for an 
opportunity to ask him a few questions for the 
epilogue to a Sinatra biography that he’d been 
working on for two and a half years. In his Tahoe 
hotel room, Wilson told Sinatra’s lawyer, Mickey 
Rudin, the questions he planned to ask. According 
to Wilson, Rudin said he was sure that Frank 
would want to cover the same material in his own 





William O'Reilly is a freelance writer who lives in 
New York. 


book, and that helping Wilson would only cause 
Sinatra’s book to suffer. 

Wilson returned to New York empty- 
handed. At a February 1976 Friars Club roast of 
Sinatra, he saw Rudin again. “I’ve got another title 
for your book,’ Wilson remembers Ruding saying. 
“It’s called fictionalized unauthorized biography.”’ 
Wilson ‘‘thought he was kidding.’ He wasn’t. Soon 
after, Rudin sent Wilson and Macmillan a letter 
citing the points which became the basis of a $3 
million invasion of privacy lawsuit when the book 
appeared in May. In the suit, Sinatra charged that 
Wilson's account was not only false but ‘‘boring 
and uninteresting’ and claimed that the book in- 
terfered with Sinatra’s ability to sell and promote 
his own story. Sinatra's lawyer in the case is 
William Gillers of Warner and Gillers, who has ap- 
parently traveled a long road since his days as ex- 
ecutive director of the public-interest Committee 
for Public Justice. 

Contrary to several reports in the press, the 
central issue in the case does not appear to be 
whether Sinatra—or anyone—can claim exclusive 
rights to his own story. In 1947, the conductor 
Serge Koussevitsky tried to stop publication of a 
book written about him without his approval. The 
court held that because a biography was unauthor- 
ized did not mean that it could not legally be writ- 
ten. Harriet Pilpel, a copyright expert who was 
Koussevitsky’s attorney, notes that the general 


sense of the ruling was that ‘‘anybody can write a 
book about anybody, provided he gets his informa- 
tion in a way that doesn’t violate anybody’s rights. 
Of course, the information must be substantially 
accurate.” 

In trying to prove invasion of privacy, 
Sinatra will apparently argue both—that his rights 
were violated and that the book is inaccurate. At 
the heart of Sinatra’s suit is the contention that 
Wilson fictionalized sections of the book. Sinatra 
says in his complaint that Wilson did so knowingly 
and with “reckless disregard”’ for the truth. He will 
probably argue that Wilson’s motivation was to 
make the book more saleable. Because of the fic- 
tionalized passages, Sinatra charges, the Wilson 
book creates unfair competition for his own book— 
the ‘‘real” biography. Sinatra also claims that ‘‘at 
the time some of [his] alleged statements were 
made. . . [Sinatra] indicated that he wished to ex- 
ercise control over their publication.” Thus, 
Wilson's use of certain dialogue that Sinatra had 
with him and others might be said to violate 
Sinatra’s common law copyright. 

Was the Midnight Earl’s imagination at 
work on the Sinatra book? Wilson says absolutely 
not, and notes that Macmillan’s lawyers had read 
the book for possible libel and approved it for ac- 
curacy. “Knowing Mr. Sinatra's proclivity for at- 
tacking the media,” says Fred Honig, executive 
editor at Macmillan, “we subjected the book to 
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very close scrutiny.’’ Honig says that each time a 
certain passage in the book was questioned, Wilson 
produced evidence to satisfy the publishing com- 
pany of the authenticity of his information. ‘Mr. 
Wilson’s reputation is well-known as a factual and 
careful reporter,’ says Honig, who edited the 
Sinatra book. “Over his long career he’s had many 
scoops that have never been questioned.” 

Still, Sinatra: An Unauthorized Biography 
has a less than scholarly tone. There is little 
documentation and no index in the 355-page 
volume, and Wilson saw ‘‘no need for footnotes.”’ 
Newspaper stories and headlines are repeatedly 
quoted with no mention of the newspapers’ names 
or when the story appeared. 


} has been in court before—usually 
for fistfights, but occasionally for verbal punches 
as well. In the 1950s, Sinatra sued Horizon- 
American Pictures for $500,000, claiming the pro- 
ducers broke their oral promise to star him instead 
of Marlon Brando in On the Waterfront. When the 
case was settled five years later, according to 
Sinatra biographer Arnold Shaw, the payment was 
a hi-fi system for Sinatra’s home. Then in the 
spring of 1957, Sinatra sued Look magazine and 
Cowles Magazines, Inc. for libel over an article 
called ‘“The Life Story of Frank Sinatra: Talent, 
Tantrums and Torment.” His lawyers claimed that 
the article portrayed him as a ‘“‘neurotic, depressed 
and tormented person with suicidal tendencies and 
a libertine.”’ One alleged incident in the Look story 
took place at the 1956 Democratic National Con- 
vention. As Sinatra was stepping down from the 
platform after singing the national anthem, House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn asked him if he would sing 
“The Yellow Rose of Texas.” ‘Take the hand off 
the suit, creep,”’ Sinatra reportedly told Rayburn. 
The case was dropped in December of that year, 
and another suit was filed against Look for inva- 
sion of privacy. That suit was dropped in February 
1963. 


The latest candidate for facing Sinatra in 
court is the National Enquirer, which recently 
received a strongly worded complaint about a story 
from Mickey Rudin. Enquirer editor Iain Calder 
says the tabloid’s article was based on “material 
from a really top source,”’ but he declined to reveal 
which story was in question because it “‘might in- 
volve lawsuits.” To be sure, it might be hard for 
Sinatra to select from the Enquirer’s offerings on 
him. Since January, the weekly has served up a 
wicked assortment, with such tantalizing titles as 
“Sinatra at His 60th Birthday Party—Still a 
Childish, Foul Mouthed Bully”; ‘Bitter Residents 
of California Town Complain About ... Frank 
Sinatra—the World’s Worst Neighbor”; “‘Top Psy- 
chiatrist explains ... why Frank Sinatra has a 
Jekyll and Hyde Personality”’; and “Sinatra talks of 
love, death, his voice—and Jackie O.”’ 

Sinatra’s squabbles with the Fourth Estate 
don’t always end up in the courts. In 1972 he made 
headlines by calling Washington Post columnist 
Maxine Cheshire a ‘“‘two-dollar hooker” and stuff- 
ing the appropriate sum into her drink. This recur- 
ring Sinatra theme, also heard in Australia, was 
revived only last month in Chicago, where the 
Voice called Pulitzer Prize-winner Mike Royko ‘‘a 
pimp.” 

When the crime-ridden Windy City pro- 
vided Sinatra with 24-hour police guard for his stay 
at the Ambassador East Hotel, Royko’s column in 
the May 4 Chicago Daily News suggested that the 
troops might best be deployed elsewhere. Royko, 
who also reported that “Sinatra and his people 
[had] asked for police protection because of some 
threats he received,” concluded: ‘Frankly I’m sur- 
prised that Sinatra, who has such a tough reputa- 
tion, would need somebody standing outside at all 
hours. He’s an absolute terror when it comes to 
punching out elderly drunks or telling off female 
reporters.” 

As Royko tells it, the next thing he knew 
some guy walks into his office, hands him an 
envelope and says ‘Dis is fum Mr. Sinatra.” The 
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Earl Wilson gives his latest book another read to try and 
learn what prompted the man he calls ‘‘Mr. Magnetic” 
to sue him for $3 million. While in Chicago recently, Mr. 
Magnetic was also prompted to challenge columnist 
Mike Royko (below) to try and pull his “‘hairpiece."’ 


communique from Sinatra in his hotel outpost, 
reprinted in Royko’s May 5 column, said that 
police protection was not provided at his request. It 
continued: 


It’s quite obvious that your source of informa- 
tion stinks, but that never surprises me about peo- 
ple who write in a for a living. They 
rarely get their facts straight... . 

Regarding my ‘tough reputation’ you and no 
one else can prove. You and millions of other 
gullible Americans read that kind of crap written 
by the same female gossip columnists that you are 
so gallantly trying to protect: The garbage dealers 
I call hookers, and there’s no doubt that is exactly 
what they are, which makes you a pimp, because 
you are using people to make money, just as they 
are. 

Sinatra being a sporting man, he offered the 
following proposition: 

(A) You prove, without a doubt, that I have 
ever punched an elderly drunk or elderly anybody, 
you can pick up $100,000. 

(B) I will allow you to pull my ‘hairpiece.’ If it 
moves, I will give you another $100,000; if it does 
not, I punch you in the mouth. 

“How about it?’’ Sinatra concluded, along with the 
notation that 


This material has been copyrighted and may 
not be reproduced unless used in its entirety and 
sets forth the following copyright notice: © Frank 
Sinatra, 1976. 

Among the arrows in Royko’s point- by- 
point rebuttal: 


¢ If you say you have no flunkies, I take your 
word and apologize. I even apologize to the flunky 
who delivered the letter. 

© If you can prove, without a doubt, that I 
have ever been a pimp, I will give you $11.69. In 
cash. You're not the only high roller in town. 

¢ I don’t want to pull your hair. People would 
think we’re a couple of weirdos. 

e After rereading your massive file of news 
clippings, I agree that you have never punched any 
“elderly drunks.’’ Most of the drunks you 
punched were younger. 


For the present, the duel appears to be at least a 
stand-off, although Royko is crowing .that. “I 
kicked the hell out of him.”’ But you can never tell 
when a process server will arrive. 

When Sinatra gets kicked, in the literal 
sense, occasionally someone helps him kick back. 
In 1973, for example, a Salt Lake City insurance 
agent named Frank J. Weinstock charged that 
three men—Sinatra, his sidekick and sometimes 
bodyguard Jilly Rizzo and another Sinatra 
friend—-cornered him in the men’s room of the 
Trinidad Hotel and beat him up. Sinatra claimed 
that Weinstock had tried to make a play for his 
girlfriend Barbara Marx. (Sinatra and Marx, the 
former wife of Zeppo Marx, became engaged last 
month.) Weinstock asked $2.5 million in damages 
in federal court in Los Angeles. He ultimately set- 
tled for a much smaller sum. 

The substitution tactic—which deploys 
someone else to run interference—has now been 
adapted for dealing verbal punches to the press. 
On Aug. 17, 1975, The Washington Star’s Calen- 
dar section ran a piece by music writer Charlie 
McCollum in anticipation of a Sinatra concert in 
nearby Columbia, Md. The story, called “‘Sinatra: 
Less Voice But The Same Magic,”’ began: 


Frank Sinatra is now slightly bigger than life. 
Every word he speaks, every thing he does is news 
and the news is usually bad. Ol’ Blue Eyes is simp- 
ly not a very nice guy. He hangs around with 
slightly shady guys who end up with ‘’reputed”’ as 
their first names. His entourage is straight out of a 
Mario Puzo novel. He can treat innocent by- 
standers like dirt and friends even worse. He 
hasn’t gotten along with the press in so long that 
the press has stopped trying to get along with him. 


Mickey Rudin, Sinatra’s close friend, business ad- 
viser and lawyer for many years, does not consider 
himself a “shady guy.” In a Sept. 2 letter to the 
Star, Vincent Chieffo, a lawyer in Rudin’s Beverly 
Hills firm of Rudin and Perlstein, demanded that 
the newspaper retract, citing the integrity of both 
Sinatra and Rudin. McCollum’s remarks were 
called ‘“‘scurrilous, untrue and defamatory.” 
Defense counsel Stuart Pierson assured Chieffo 
that it wasn’t Rudin to whom McCollum had refer- 
red. Indeed, McCollum hadn’t referred to any par- 
ticular person whatsoever. Nonetheless, Chieffo 
filed a $1 million libel suit on Sept. 9 in U.S. 
District Court in Washington. 

The fact that Rudin’s name was mentioned 
nowhere in the article would seem to make his case 
difficult to win. ‘If he can’t prove that the article 
referred to him, then he can’t very well recover,” 
says Pierson. However, should the court accept 
Rudin’s contention that he was implicated by the 
story, the Star will claim that Rudin is a public 
figure, which would make him virtually immune 
from libel unless he can show that the passage was 
published with the belief that it was false, or with 
reckless disregard for the truth. “Our position is 
that he can’t prove either,’’ says Pierson. But it’s 
questionable how strong the Star’s case is in claim- 
ing that Rudin is a public figure. While he is well- 
known within certain circles as a Sinatra crony and 
business associate, Rudin is essentially a private at- 
torney and not a celebrity or public official. 

Why would Rudin bother to sue over Mc- 
Collum’s oblique reference? He doesn’t appear to 
be overly sensitive. It seems more likely that this is 
simply a nuisance suit, part of some grand design 
to harass and intimidate. Indeed, Earl Wilson 
believes that Frank’s lawyers are battling to 
establish new limits for their client’s privacy. 
Charlie McCollum believes that “they’re feeling 
their oats” after a May 1975 libel settlement in 
Sinatra’s favor in England. In that case, Sinatra’s 
lawyers won $4,800 in costs and damages and an 
apology from the BBC for remarks made in a June 
1972 news program suggesting that Sinatra had 
done favors for organized crime in return for 
“influence” that secured him the Oscar-winning 
role in the 1953 film From Here to Eternity. 

Whatever the reasons for all the litigation, 
Sinatra seems more determined than ever to live up 
to the image of Private Maggio, the pugnacious 
cock of the walk he played in that film. Only this 
time out, the Chairman of the Board is hardly the 
underdog. & 





Nice Guys Finish First 


In an overwhelming rejection of clean-cut vapidity, 
television viewers from across the nation have 
chosen darkly handsome Jack Hynes of Boston’s 
WCVB-TV as the winner of our First Annual An- 
chorman Face-Off, Hynes, at 47, one of the oldest 
faces in the contest, edged out Rolland Smith of 
New York’s WCBS-TV as the balloting closed. The 
award is voted by [MORE]’s readers to the person 
best typifying the kind of good looks we've come to 
expect in an anchorman. 

The contest was inspired by CBS correspon- 
dent Charles “On the Road” Kuralt, who sug- 
gested that the typical local anchorman was so “‘in 
love with himself and his image [he] wouldn’t know 
a news story if it jumped up and mussed his coif- 
fure.”” 

Kuralt, however, underestimated the taste- 
buds of [MORE]’s readers, if not those of the na- 
tion’s news directors. Hynes’s fashionable locks 
would never fall into his journalist's eye. His face 
clearly indicates maturity, integrity and com- 
mitment—qualities cited time and again by voters. 
He has been in broadcasting for 20 years. He’s a 
TV newsman’s TV newsman. He worries that all 
the ‘‘yukapuff stuff” like happy talk has carried 
TV news too far into the realm of show business. 
He thinks that Sonny & Cher are a lot of “‘crap.”’ 
He has a wife and four kids and likes to go clam- 
ming. Try as we did, we couldn’t find anyone in all 
of Boston to say anything bad about him. We also 
couldn’t find anyone to say anything particularly 
memorable. Hynes is the quintessential nice guy; 
he even talks to the student interns who work at the 
station. But while he’s what one colleague called 
“as ruggedly handsome off screen as on,” he’s no 
glamour boy. And he’s not just another pretty 
face—although it never hurt him a bit. 

In tapping Hynes, [MORE] is happy to 
debunk the theory propagated by Frank Magid 
that malleable local audiences are swayed by such 


Anchorman favorite Jack Hynes 
puts the finishing touches on his 
script, dabs a little pancake on his 
gorgeous kisser and settles in before 
the cameras to deliver the 6 p.m. 
news in his customary sober style. 


Photograpns by Jerry Berndt 


The winner of the First 
Annual Anchorman 
Face-Off is definitely 
not just another pretty 
face. But he is '’as 
ruggedly handsome off 
the screen as he is on.”’ 


transparent ratings ploys as sticking good-lookers 
in the anchor seat. On the national level, beloved 
though homely Walter Cronkite has always given 
the lie to this notion. Finally, we have handsome 
though unwatched Jack Hynes to do so locally. 
“I’m puzzled,” said Hynes, guardedly assessing 
the implications of his victory. “It may not be ax- 
iomatic that a good-looking face can win over 
viewers.” Although [MORE]’s readers responded 
to Hynes’s “dark coloring, subdued and tasteful 
dressing, hair style and length,” viewers in Boston 
don’t seem to care. The 6 p.m. news, which he co- 
anchors with Natalie Jacobsen, is running third in 
the ratings. 

In the early balloting, Dave Cooper of 
KSHO-TV in Las Vegas showed much promise, 
thanks to a_ write-in campaign mounted by the 
assistant publisher of the Las Vegas Sun. Things 
looked good for Cooper, and he promised to take 
his wife Linda out to eat cannelloni with cream 
sauce and see Neil Diamond's show if he won. Un- 
fortunately for Linda, the judges eliminated 


Cooper when it was revealed that in early April he 
left his job at KSHO to become director of public 
relations for Southwest Advertising. 

At the contest’s end, the position of first 
runner-up was captured by Rolland Smith. This is 


the second most important announcement in our 
contest; if for any reason Hynes is unable to fulfill 
his duties as most attractive anchorman, Smith will 
step in. Smith pleased from head to toe. Viewers 
liked him “‘because he has great legs,” ““because he 
is TODAY,” “because his eyebrows, mustache, 
teeth and grin express the epitome of macho self- 
confidence” and “‘because he looks like the little 
man on the wedding cake.” Bradford Lacey of 
WSOC-TV in Charlotte, North Carolina, finished 
a strong third, with most of his votes arriving in one 
envelope from WSOC. Tied for fourth place were 
Jim Baldridge of WHIO-TV in Dayton, and Jim 
Mitchell of WBEN-TV in Buffalo. Mitchell was 
praised for his “nice long head, nice puffy hair, 
nice little earlobe, nice big lower lip’’ and for his 
resemblance to another fine TV newsman named 
Chevy Chase. 

Baldridge in particular was so lovely that we 
were bewildered when he finished only fourth. He 
was not the only surprise, however. Some absolute- 
ly adorable guys like Billy Ryan in Nashville and 
Lyle Steig of Dayton posted miserable showings. 
Others, who were considered longshots, con- 
founded veteran media observers by turning seem- 
ing handicaps to advantage. Richard Wallack, the 
portly, swarthy anchorman from KBJR-TV in 
Duluth, won the vote of Leon Lukaszewski of Los 
Angeles, because “he looks serious enough and 
overweight enough to be a real newsman.”” The 
Associated Press night shift in Seattle preferred 
Wallack “for looking like a Southern politician 
and for using the greasy-kid stuff.’’ Don Wayne of 
WHIO-TV in Dayton—he with the gleaming smile 
and shiny pate—captured the hearts of many like 
Nancy Margolis, who, remembering Kuralt’s 
words, wrote, “Since he seems to have the least 
amount of hair to fret about, he might recognize a 
news story if it jumped up.” 

(continued on page 20) 
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Mustachioed Rolland Smith, 


‘the epitome of macho self-confidence, © was first runner-up, 


while blonde bombshell Jay Scott garnered the most write-in votes. 


(continued from page 19) 

Those were the surprises. We were 
not surprised to learn that many 
readers had their own ideas about what 
—and who—makes a gorgeous an- 
chorman. There were write-in votes for 
several newscasters, including Max 
Robinson of WTOP and Delores Handy 
of WMAL in Washington, D.C.; Paul 
Long of WTAS in Pittsburgh; Ken 
Rowland of WHAS in Louisville; and 
Jim Jensen of WCBS and Chuck Scar- 
borough of WNBC_in New York. The 
most impassioned write-ins came from 
viewers asking “How could you have 
forgotten Jay Scott???” Scott is the an- 
chorman with WNAC in Boston, whose 
advertising says he was “discovered in a 
motel room in Denver,’ and you can 
believe it. Many readers also quarreled 
with the homogeneity of the finalists, 
one addressing us as “Dear (obviously) 
white, ethno-centric gentlemen.” The 
reason that there were neither blacks 
nor women in the contest was simple. 
We set out to find the most typical local 
anchorman, and while minorities are 
fairly well represented on the reporting 
staffs of television stations, the few who 
are promoted to the anchor desk are by 
far the exceptions. 

Now back to our winner. Jack Hynes 
is not “your typical anchorman, high 
and mighty, up in his little office,” 
notes his producer Al Jaffe. ‘‘He’s down 
here in the newsroom.” In addition to 
his anchor duties, Hynes goes out on 
stories each day, and every other month 
does a multi-part series like his report 
on whether New England should have 
off-shore oil exploration. Most of his 


life has been spent in Boston, where his 
father John Hynes was mayor, and in 
doing local stories, says news director 


Jim Thistle, Jack is “not easily misled.” | 
One of his favorite assignments is stay- | 
ing up nights and broadcasting election | 
returns, and a wistful Hynes complains | 
that ‘‘computers have taken the fun out | 
of elections.’’ Hynes’s style.is low-key, | 


his appeal his credibility. He does the 


news straight, sans chatter or uniform | 


blazer. “‘A very quiet guy with a quiet 


sense of humor,” says Thistle. A sea of | 


calm amid newsroom panic. 
[MORE] is not the first institution to 
recognize Hynes’s good qualities. In 


1960 he received the United Press Inter- | 


national Award for his special reports 


from Vietnam focusing on soldiers from | 


New England. And in 1973 he swept the 
awards of the New England Broadcast- 
ing Association by being named both 
New England Television Newscaster of 
the Year and New England Television 
Male Personality of the Year. 

Outside the newsroom, Hynes leads 
the quiet life on Cape Cod with wife 
Marie and children Kelly, Shauna, 
John and Barry. He likes boating, 
swimming and clamming, plus a little 
tennis and bicycling. He doesn’t get to 
the movies much, and rarely watches 
anything on TV beside news, documen- 
taries and 60 Minutes. A_ recent 
memorable book was Jimmy Breslin’s 
World Without End, Amen. He 
received a bachelor’s degree in jour- 
nalism from Notre Dame, and he served 
as an infantry officer in the Marines 
before beginning his broadcast career 
in South Bend, Indiana in 195S. cd 
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degrees they deserve it. He is one 
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Bill Plympton’s caricatures of film folk such as 
Monty Python, Godard, and Metz have beena 
feature of Cineaste for years. His cartoon strip 
which takes aim on the media is a regular feature of 
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(continued from page 3) 

tions, many of which in their efforts to 
serve the public interest operate 
marginally or at losses. 

(6) The article accepts as gospel 
assertions by the Justice Department 
which were met head on and discredited 
in reply comments. Mills failed to note 
these rebuttals. 

(7) The article closes with the asser- 
tion that VHF drop-ins should be 
authorized even if they ultimately fail. 
This ignores their adverse impact, in 
the meantime, on past and future UHF 
growth and on the public’s VHF televi- 
sion service. Perhaps worse, it ignores 
the cruel hoax that the VHF drop-in 
proposal would work on minorities, 
women, and educators who would have 
to sink very substantial funds into laun- 
ching drop-in stations, when both they 
and the public would be far better off 
by devoting their energies to the UHF 
band that the VHF drop-ins would be 
undercutting. 

Mills’ ultimate message is that the 
FCC should independently investigate 
drop-in possibilities because the in- 
dustry evidence submitted in the in- 
quiry cannot be relied upon. This com- 
pletely misconstrues the context of the 
FCC’s inquiry. From 1948 to 1963 the 
FCC repeatedly studied these matters in 
great depth and on the basis of a vast 
store of technical data. Congress con- 
firmed the wisdom of the FCC’s twin 
policies of an intermixed UHF/VHF 
system and stringent mileage separa- 
tion requirements. The courts also 
upheld the FCC’s implementation of 
these policies. 

Accordingly, in this inquiry the FCC 
properly placed on advocates of short- 
spaced drop-ins the responsibility of 
making a compelling case for reopening 
these matters. They have shown no 
technical development that would 
remedy the interference problem. In- 
deed, the only really significant 
development has been that the national 
policy in favor of UHF is bearing fruit. 
The FCC should, therefore, terminate 
the inquiry forthwith and get on with 
the more promising task of encouraging 
further UHF development by reducing 
its technical handicaps. That course 
would far more effectively serve the 
public interest than counterproductive 
VHF drop-in proposals. 

—Lester W. Lindow 

Executive Director 

Association of Maximum 

Service Telecasters, Inc. 

Washington, D.C. 

Kay Mills replies: 1 am tempted to 

dismiss Lindow’s arguments with an 

airy, “I am not convinced.’’ However, 

his protectionist views are couched in 

an attack on my alleged ‘‘serious inac- 

curacies” and “grave journalistic over- 

sights.”’ I must have hit a trade associa- 

tion nerve. Having spent hours going 

over the volumes of comments at the 

FCC and talking to people about VHF 

drop-ins, I stand by my article and 

would like to place the shoe on the other 
foot: 

(1) If the goals of added competition 
and program diversity would be better 
served by UHF, why isn’t it happening? 
Why do blacks own only one UHF sta- 


tion (out of 343, according to the source 
from which I got my figures)? Why is 
the programming on two many UHF 
channels limited largely to re-runs of 
“Hogan’s Heroes’ and_ ‘“‘Gilligan’s 
Island” and old Humphrey Bogart 
movies? 

(2) Opponents, Lindow says, include 
educational and minority groups. 
Perhaps. But if that is so, precious few 
of them wrote to the FCC about it, 
while those groups I mentioned did 
bother. 

(3) Yes, the OTP re-evaluated its 
October 1973 study. But I used its 
figures, criteria and rationale from the 
re-evaluation—contained in a May 
1974 letter from OTP director Clay 
Whitehead to FCC chairman Richard 
Wiley. I should have made that distinc- 
tion. 

(4) Lindow argues that the Justice 
Department comments were “‘met head 
on and discredited.’’ They were argued 
against, yes, but rebutted? It depends 
on who’s reading it. 

(S) I did not characterize the opposi- 
tion as strictly from “large broad- 
casters.”’ The eighth paragraph of my 
piece specifically refers to opposition 
from “dozens of TV stations around the 
country.” 

Need I go on? 

My article made clear—paragraph 
12—that the idea’s backers don’t want 
VHF stations dropped into markets in- 
discriminately; they want a case-by-case 
look. There are laws of physics, yes, but 
facts of geography and power transmis- 
sion as well. As FCC member Glen O. 
Robinson told me—in a quote edited 
out of my article: “God didn’t write the 
separation tables on the tablets.” 

In fairness, my draft contained two 
other points which should be made: 

¢ Benjamin Hooks, the only black 
FCC member and a man who might be 
expected to back this idea, is lukewarm 
on the question because he doesn’t 
think the number of stations which 
ultimately might be created will make 
any real difference to blacks. They 
don’t have the money to buy and 
operate stations, UHF or VHF. 

e My draft also explained in more 
detail why an inherently conservative 
FCC probably won't approve the con- 
cept. As I concluded, it’s “technologi- 
cally possible but the high rollers are 
against it.” - 
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No-frills Jerry Rosenberg (left) and the elegant Bobby Short: which man has his finger 


on the pulsebeat of America? 


What Do The 
Simple Folk Do? 


Jerry ‘‘What’s the Story” Rosenberg, 
whose successful hard-hat pitch for 


his appliance stores was delivered with | 


a gusto usually reserved for a beer 
frame at the local alley, has decided to 
parlay his Everyman image into an 
advertising career. What television 
commercials need, Rosenberg feels, is 


someone whose shared experiences | 


with the average TV viewer will trans- 


late into sincerity on the screen. A | 


case in point is the commercial series 
for New York’s Off-Track Betting 
Corporation, which has featured such 
celebrities as Frank Sinatra, Phyllis 
Diller and cafe singer Bobby Short. 
“Bobby Short—do Harlem dudes 
really relate to a guy who sings at the 
Cafe Carlyle?”’ asks Gerald Freeman, 
Rosenberg’s new manager. 
Rosenberg’s approach to advertis- 
ing will be simple and direct. Says 
Freeman: “If he says something is un- 
breakable, he'll throw it on the 
ground. If it won’t stain, he'll break 
an egg over it. And if it’s sturdy, he’ll 


jump on it.’’ Viewers should also | 
know that Rosenberg will write, direct | 


or act in commercials only for pro- 


ducts he believes in. “I’m not going to | 
do it just for the money,” he says. | 
“I’m not going to whorize or pro- | 


stitute myself.”’ 


Thus far no contracts have been | 


signed, but Freeman says interest has 
been expressed by various companies 
in New York, Albany and Chicago. 
Eventually Rosenberg sees himself do- 
ing ads for a beer company, because 
“I’m just like the average guy—I like 
to come home, relax over a can.” 
—CHRIS DUPIN 


A Bitter Pill 


‘bert Berko, editor of a nonprofit 
consumer’s magazine « 
Emptor, recently asked 
Times for permission io reprint a 
five-part series on medical malprac- 
tice that appeared in February. The 
reprint fee—around $800, according 
to permissions director Barbara Lan- 
genberger—was prohibitive for 
Berko’s 15,000-circulation magazine. 
So he requested permission also to run 
the series in 1,500 pamphlets that he 
would print and sell to defray the cost 
of the fee. As a rule, says Langen- 
berger, Times material cannot be used 
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honesty, Gruson, when asked for the 
names of the advertisers involved, said 
to talk to Modern Medicine. 

At Modern Medicine, publisher 
Bern Rogers was “surprised that 
[Gruson] would have sent you to call 
me. He’s fully aware of all these 
answers and he directed that we have 
all people go to him.” —C.C. 


Airport 1976 
The Official Airline Guide, whose in- 


tricate fine-print flight schedules pro- 
vide a standard reference work for fre- 


| quent travelers, has always refused to 
| print the connecting-flight schedules 
| of the nation’s small, independent 


poses, or for creating a publication | 


consisting solely of Times material. 


Still, rather than simply turn down the | 
request, she passed it to Sydney | 


Gruson, executive vice president of | 


The New York Times Company. 
This was not simply a routine re- 


print matter. The malpractice series | 
had precipitated the withdrawal of | 


| about $500,000 in scheduled drug 


advertising from Modern Medicine, a 
New York Times Company subsidi- 
ary. This represents about one seventh 


of the magazine’s total annual billings | 
of $3.5 million. Most of the advertis- | 


ing involved came from Pfizer Co., 


producers of Valium. In an effort to | 
recoup, Modern Medicine had run an | 


ad in the Times blasting the series, 
and its personnel have been visiting 
various pharmaceutical companies. 
Gruson—who is in charge of the 
Times corporation’s affiliated 
companies—also visited one of the 
advertisers. Now, “‘some of the adver- 
tising has started to come back,” 
Gruson reports, and he predicts the 
rest will follow in time. 

This remaining chunk of advertis- 
ing was certainly on Gruson’s mind 
when he rejected the request to reprint 


| 





the series that started his Modern | 


Medicine headaches. ‘‘It was a busi- | 


ness decision,”” he says. Gruson, his 
early charm losing its luster, declined 
to elaborate.‘‘Look sweeetieeee,’’ the 
executive vice president of the New 
York Times Company said, “I want to 
be honest with you, but don’t play 
games with me. I said it was a 
business decision.” As evidence of his 


Sydney Gruson 





commuter airlines in addition to those 


_ of the large, certificated carriers. The 


Federal Trade Commission recently 


| charged that this practice restrains 


competition, and filed a complaint 
against the Reuben H. Donnelly 





| 


Corp., publishers of the Guide and a | 


| subsidiary of Dun & Bradstreet. Soon | 
| after the FTC complaint, Donnelly 


said that beginning Dec. | it will begin 
printing the commuter lines’ 


| connecting-flight schedules. But Don- 
| nelly plans to implement a segregated, 
| non-chronological 
| flights and to display them in such a 


listing of these 
way that they would be overlooked in 
favor of the larger airlines. Their plan 
apparently still discriminates against 
the commuter airlines. 

The FTC complaint alleges that 
Donnelly’s publication policies were 
developed following consultations 
with representatives of the certificated 
airlines. Donnelly officials had 30 
days to respond to the complaint 
before the FTC considers filing a for- 
mal suit. 

—BRUCE ROBERTS 


Sold Out 


When vacuum salesmen and Avon 
ladies have the umpteenth door slam- 
med on them, they muster the courage 
to ring the next bell by thinking about 
Barbara Walters. The Direct Selling 
Association, a group of about 100 


companies that sell products door-to- | 
door, has voted Million-Dollar Bar- | 


bara ‘Salesperson of the Year.”’ The 
annual honor goes to the person 
displaying those qualities that are 
most inspiring 
salespersons. Previous inspirations in- 
clude Billy Graham, Vince Lombardi 
and Henry Kissinger. It was unclear 


| whether Walters won for her skill at 
| conducting interviews or at selling dog 
| food. 


Pillow Talk 


Sandra Hochman, the poet and novel- | 
ist who was writing about feminist | 
themes before they became popular, is | 


again breaking new literary ground. 
Hochman is planning to have her ex- 
isting poems printed on bedsheets and 
on clothing, and to write poems spe- 
cifically for such reproduction in the 
future. “I am a poet, and all I mean to 
say is that paper is no longer the only 
medium I plan to work in,” says she. 
Hochman is presently trying to firm 
up some deals with linen and clothing 
firms. 








to door-to-door | 
| Gage’s sources v cre 


MESS: 
Hochman: artistic ferment Yom Gerves! 


While her idea clearly has a certain 
literary merit, it is not likely to revolu- 
tionize the linen trade. At any given 
time there are nearly 450 different 
sheet patterns on the market and 
fewer than ten of those become best 
sellers. “I don’t know anybody who'd 
buy straight print,” says Krida, the 
designer for Cannon Mills. ‘After all, 
you have to look at a sheet in terms of 
going to bed with it.”’ 

Grace Schulman, poetry editor of 
The Nation and a poet herself, notes 
that historically verse has appeared on 
many different surfaces. Still, says 
Schulman, “I think of my Bill Blass 
sheets and Sandra’s poems, and I 
draw a blank.” 

—R.B. GORLIN 


A Billet Doux 


The good news on the front page of 
The New York Times was that New 
York’s five Mafia families had 
reopened their membership rolls for 
the first time since 1957. The time- 
honored initiation ceremonies, 
described at length by reporter 
Nicholas Gage, included such scenes 
from ‘‘The Godfather’”’ as when the in- 
itiate 
makes a cup of his hands in which a 
paper is placed and set afire. As the 
paper burns he is told to repeat several 
times, ‘This is the way I will burn if I 
betray the secret of this Cosa Nostra." 
‘“taw enforcement 
ind “ta Justice 
He quoted by 


9? 66 


Officials,”’ “‘officiais 
Department official.”’ 


| mame only Peter Diapoulas, Joey 


Gallo’s (unsuccessful) bodyguard, 
who declared that the ceremony in- - 


| volved just a simple ‘oath of silence” 
| sans fire. 


A few days later, then-metropolitan 
editor Arthur Gelb received a letter 
from one ‘‘Marvin Wasserman, direc- 


| tor of community relations” for the 





Mafia. Wasserman wrote that his 
buddies 
were especially impressed with the 
story’s documentation and the way it 
avoided using uncorroborated informa- 
tion from nameless officials . . . 
The Boss of All Bosses read the article 
and admired its . . . balance and the 
way it abjured the old stereotypes. . . 
There were some other points of con- 
tention. . First, Wasserman wrote, 
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there were not ten but 12 new 
members—‘“‘a symbolic number for 
us, signifying the number of in- 
dividuals who founded our organiza- 
tion at a convention in Oslo in 1603.” 
As for the initiation ceremony, he in- 
dicated that there has been no “oath 
of silence” since the Mafia passed a 
Freedom of Information Resolution in 
1971. 

Gage was testy about discussing the 
letter, which apparently came from 
somewhere within the Times. ‘I used 
the same _ standards investigative 
reporters use—independent  cor- 
roboration from several sources,”’ he 
said. Gelb’s secretary said she didn’t 
think he would care to comment. Gelb 
has obviously been shaken by the news 
from Wasserman that “‘the boys’’ have 
assumed control of the spacious Up- 
per West Side apartment building in 
which Gelb lives and “will embark 
shortly on a program to improve the 
building and the quality of life it offers 
to its residents.” 


Fire and Brim at 
Time, Inc. . 


It was what every churchman must 
long for—less yawns and more gut 
reactions to the Sunday sermons. The 
sermon the Rev. Paul Moore, Episco- 
pal Bishop of New York, delivered on 
Easter Sunday hit to the quick at 
Time magazine. “There are many 
signs of dying,”’ the bishop said in his 
diagnosis of New York City’s ills. 
“Perhaps the most sinister sign of all 
is the announcements that commerce 


Moore: demagogic? UPI 


town, are leaving, sensing, like rats, 
that the ship is sinking.” 


Among those heading for the 


| whether “it would be particularly 


‘moral’ for a company to ignore 


| economics and its responsibilities to | 


| 
| 
| 


employees and stockholders?” The | 
conclusion: “Second thoughts and | 


| perhaps a second sermon are in | 
| order.” 


The small-print footnote explained | 


| that the book division was moving, 
| “for economy reasons."’ Indeed, it is | 


not the only Time Inc. division that 


| might move if majority shareholder 
| and Texas millionaire Arthur Temple 


enacts some of his ideas. Temple told 


| Alexander Cockburn in the Village 


Voice that he does not dabble in cor- 
porate affairs, but that he sees no 
reason why other Time enterprises like 
Sports Illustrated and Money should 
stay in fiscal disasterland when they 
could graze and fatten in_ the 
American heartland. 

There is nothing to suggest that 
Temple in Texas decided that Moore 
in New York deserved chastizing in 
full view of eight million readers. But 
interest in writing about the sermon 
did filter down from Time _ Inc. 
editor-in-chief Hedley Donovan. 
Assigned the task was “Nation” writer 
Stephen Schlesinger, who says, ‘I’m 
not sure I did anything in that [story] 
but reflect Time's position.’ Schles- 
inger, however, does not remember 
using such words as “sanctimonious” 
and “demagogic” in his original 


_ piece. Apparently the sharp edges 
| were added by Ronald Kriss, senior 


McManus, 


editor of the department, and Jason 
who was running the 


| magazine that week in the absence of 
and industry, the very lifeblood of our | 
| meant to be strong,” says Kriss. “If 


| this per se is too strong. . 


Henry Grunwald. “The piece was 
. we'll get 
out of the 
business.” 


However, the tone was far enough 


fucking 


| beyond the bounds of reasonable 
| disagreement to prompt head ‘‘Na- 


tion’’ researcher Margaret (Cissy) 


| Boeth to try in vain to have the offen- 
| ding words excised. Failing that, she 
| wrote to Moore apologizing for what 
| was about to appear. “I wanted him to 


know that there were some people on 


| Time upset with the article,”’ she says. 
| “I was sorry that the nation’s leading 





lifeboats is the book division of Time | 
Inc., which recently announced plans | 


to relocate in the Washington, D.C., 
area in the fall. One week after 
Moore's sermon, an unusually strong 
item in Time’s ‘American Notes” sec- 
tion accused the bishop of being 
“sanctimonious and demagogic at the 
same time.” The bishop, Time sug- 
gested, had “‘little understanding of 
the reasons for New York's plight.” 
While Time conceded that the exodus 
from the city might mean lost jobs and 
tax revenues, it wondéred aloud 





news magazine could be so cutting in 
tone.” 


It hardly upset the bishop at all, | 
however. ‘I’m very pleased that there | 
said Moore, | 


” 


was so much reaction, 
who had news articles in the three 


metropolitan dailies and on the wire | 
services to remember his sermon by. | 
Besides, he said, he received an enor- | 
mous amount of mail, ten to one | 
favorable. Time's letters department | 


would only say that the story drew 
“relatively few” responses. 


assignment from The New 
Times Arts and Leisure section to 


write a piece on Pierre Boulez, the | 
in from | 
France to free Twentieth Century | 


Great Emancipator just 


music in the U.S. from its bondage to 
the Nineteenth. Malheureusement, 


magazine 
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Schanberg Maynard 


Ivins 


New Cast 
The 7imes metropolitan desk—dreary home of city council meetings, Sun- 
day parades and local trials—is absorbing a few live wires these days. First, 
Pulitzer Prize-winner Sydney Schanberg has hung up his trench coat for the 
job of assistant metropolitan editor. Schanberg, who graduated from Times 
copy clerk to covering the fall of Cambodia, emphasizes that “there is as 
much to be learned about the United States as there is to know about Cam- 
bodia.’’ He hopes to “generate enthusiasm” among the metro staff, one of 
whom is reporter-trainee Joyce Maynard, spokeswoman for the’60s genera- 
tion. Maynard, the former Yalie who made a splashy debut some years 
back in the 7imes magazine, was last heard from living the peaceful life in 
New Hampshire where she was friendly with J.D. Salinger. Now she is en- 
joying the pressures of deadlines, although she feels like **Pollyana amok in 


the Times office.” 


Another square peg arrives this month in the person of Molly Ivins, the 
sassy co-editor of the Texas Observer, who anticipates covering the 
Democratic convention and possibly Albany during the next year. Her other 
plans on arriving include the acquisition of ‘three lovers, a psychiatrist and 
a prescription for sleeping pills."’ She calls the Times ‘the best paper in the 
world” but isn’t sure the desk will take to the appearance of expletives in 


her writing. 


In another part of the newsroom, 


Warren Hoge, formerly of the New 


York Post, has become regional editor in charge of the Long Island and 
Jersey weekly sections. Hoge will oversee the suburban reporters and 


editors. 





Boulez: misquoted? UP! 


these alien shores were sparsely settled 


| with composers worth his advocacy, 
| Boulez 


lamented to her. For one 


—B.R. | 


| 
J 





reserved for talking about the product 
instead of playing it. The panel of ex- 
perts on stage with Boulez were 
William Schuman, Peter Mennin, 
Earle Brown and Elliott Carter, four 
who would be on even any European 
list of the ten most prominent com- 
posers in the U.S. So far during his 


_ six-year Philharmonic tenure, Boulez 


has played one work by Brown and 
two by Carter (though none of the 


| three were first-performances), and he 
| has played nothing whatever by Men- 
_ nin or Schuman. That could be why a 


man in the audience with a long 
memory and a nice sense of mischief 


| rose to remind Boulez of the seven- 
| year-old quotes made zestier that 
| night by the presence of those most of- 
| fended by it. Without missing a beat, 
| Boulez denied having ever made such 


comments. 

Joan Peyser rose from the audience. 
“| did not misquote Mr. Boulez on the 
Henze statement in The New York 


| Times ,”’ she said. **] did not say it was 
| a misquote,”’ the conductor told her 


thing, he said, “They have no one in | 


| America as good as Hans Werner 
Joan Peyser, a freelance writer, was on | 
York | 


Henze.” But all that was in Peyser’s 
story that ran seven years ago. 

A few weeks back, Boulez, now the 
New York Philharmonic’s retiring 
music director, was the center of the 
Celebration of Contemporary Music 
Festival mounted at the Juilliard 
School. The next-to-last night was 


and the audience, ‘I said it was a 
misunderstanding."” Peyser said it 
wasn't that either. Boulez said it was. 
Peyser turned from him and left the 
hall. 

Peyser’s biography of Boulez will be 
published in the fall by Macmillan. 
Until then, the conductor may have to 
live with the suspicion that his 
biographer may not be his idolator. 

—JOSEPH RODDY 
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The Lady And 
The Munchkin 


BY JOHN LEONARD 


In the last decade of his life, Robert 
Frost was interviewed by Richard 
Poirier for The Paris Review, and they 
got to talking about politics. Of the 
New Deal, Frost had this to say: 

In ‘The Death of the Hired Man” 
that I wrote long, long ago, long before 
the New Deal, I put it two ways about 
home. One would be the manly way: 
“Home is the place where, when you 
have to go there, they have to take you 
in.” That’s the man’s feeling about it. 
And then the wife says, ‘‘I should have 
called it/Something you somehow 
hadn’t to deserve.”” That’s the New 
Deal, the feminine way of it, the 
mother way. You don’t have to deserve 
your mother’s love. You have to 
deserve your father’s. He’s more par- 
ticular. One’s a Republican, one's a 
Democrat. The father is always a 
Republican toward his son, and his 
mother’s always a Democrat. 

As generalizations' go, which isn’t 
very far, this is a nice one. It would cer- 
tainly seem to apply to Nixon and Hum- 
phrey. It might explain why there aren’t 
any female conservative newspaper col- 
umnists in this country. And it also 
seems to be the psychic subtext of the 
Jack and Shana Show, or The Lady and 
the Munchkin, every week on CBS. 

James Jackson Kilpatrick and Shana 
Alexander square off at about the 56th 
minute of every 60 Minutes program. 
Their segment is called ‘Point/- 
Counterpoint.’ Father in Washington, 
mother in New York, conservative and 
liberal, a minute-and-a-half each, they 
play Ping-Pong with the national pie- 
ties, using our ears as paddles. ‘‘Point/ 
Counterpoint”’ is in many ways a sort of 
Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman with- 
out the sex—pouncing on and sucking 
to death every cobweb and gallstone of 
the culture—and almost as much fun. 
Is this the way we really sound? Yes: 
petulant. 

Although Mr. Kilpatrick and Miss 
Alexander are consulted, and often 
have ideas of their own, the cobweb or 
gallstone of the week is usually the sug- 
gestion of associate producer and unit 
manager Merri Lieberthal, who keeps 
her eye on the headlines. Whoever’s 
turn it is to take the “Point’’ position 
prepares his or her argument and 
makes it available in advance to the 
“Counterpoint.’”’ In recent months, the 
death penalty, the Panama Canal, the 
United Nations, the supersonic jet, the 
Patty Hearst trial, nuclear power, 
“ethnic purity,” abortion, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, Daniel Schorr, 
Marion Javits and Woodward and 
Bernstein have all gotten their three 
minutes worth. 

Motherly Miss Alexander was for 
Patty Hearst, Daniel Schorr, Marion 
Javits and the United Nations; she was 
against the death penalty, the super- 
sonic jet, nuclear power, ethnic purity, 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan and the 'an- 
ama Canal as a permanent U.S. posses- 
sion. Fatherly Mr. Kilpatrick felt the 
opposite on all these issues. Twice they 
have more or less agreed: both deplored 
what they perceived to be the gossipy 





John Leonard is chief cultural corres- 
pondent of The New York Times. 
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excesses of Woodstein; and they both 
believed that abortions should be legal. 

Mr. Kilpatrick is more often surpris- 
ing than Miss Alexander, as in his 
stand on abortion: “But as I believe in 
personal freedom, I must leave women 
personally free.’’ And even while con- 
demning the leak of the Pike Commit- 


“I’m not knocking anybody’s integrity. 
Knowing Dan Schorr, I’m certain he 
acted from strong convictions strongly 
held. His conscience is clear ... the 
original sin was the original leak.” But 
neither surprises very much. It is not 
the point of this article to moralize 
about predictability: if the opinions of 
Mr. Kilpatrick and Miss Alexander 
were not as predictable as the rebound- 
ing of Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, then 
they would no more be on “Point/- 
Counterpoint’’ than Jabbar would be in 
the National Basketball Association. 
Nor is this intended to be a ser- 
monette on the absurdities of capsule 
commentary, electronic editorializing. 
One leaves the sermonettes to Eric 
Sevareid, who is a soda machine for 
dispensing them: noncaloric Angst. Of 
course it’s absurd to talk about abor- 
tion in a minute-and-a-half. That’s 
roughly 300 words, which, come to 
think of it, is slightly less than half the 
number of words a syndicated colum- 
nist has at his disposal when he shoul- 
ders the burden of explaining inflation 
or the Arab mind to the readers of his 
newspaper. Packaged opinion is itself 
absurd, the sliced-cheese approach to 
wisdom. In the world we have to live in, 
though, there is more sliced cheese than 
wisdom, and we eat our hearts out. 
What, then, is the point of this arti- 
cle? Well, consider, first, style, and se- 
cond, consequences. In person, former 
Newsweek columnist Shana Alexander 








Bill Plympton 


“In many ways, Shana Alexander 
and Jack Kilpatrick of 60 Minutes 
are like Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 
without the sex—pouncing on and 
sucking to death every cobweb of the 
culture—and almost as much fun.”’ 


is gracious and sensitive, every inch a 
lady at a moment in time when resolu- 
tions against lady-likeness have been 
passed unanimously by most feminist 
organizations. In person, syndicated 
columnist James Jackson Kilpatrick is 
amiable and urbane, as if cunningly to 


| contradict the general impression that 
tee report, he was a character witness | 
for its conduit to The Village Voice: | 


the Buckley family monopolizes those 
qualities on the American Right. (At 
the 20th anniversary party for National 
Review magazine, Mr. Kilpatrick wore 
a kilt, and, as master of ceremonies, 


| spoke entirely in heroic couplets.) In 


their respective studios on Sunday 
nights, however, he is grouchy and she 
is febrile. They pretend to an unremit- 
ting sarcasm. Listen to the way they 
talk to each other: 
Shana: ‘“‘The conclusions you draw 
from this tragedy, Jack, are rubbish 
. what a wild idea, and how deeply 
un-American.”” Jack, on a different 
program: “Shana, old dear, you’ve had 
the flu all week, and I think you must 
still have a fever. I never heard you str- 
ing together more specious conjectures 
. . . Bless your bleeding heart.’’ On the 
issues, their hyperbole rises to a snarl: 
Jack, on the death penalty: “I 
wouldn’t flinch from hanging the top 
mobsters of the heroin trade—hanging 
them at dockside in the public view. 
Society would be better off.” Shana, on 
the Hearst triai: “ ... a media car- 
nival, a psychiatric swamp, a legal cir- 
cus, a modern-day witch trial. It might 
have been easier on everyone, Patty in- 
cluded, to throw her into San Francisco 
Bay and see whether she floated.” Jack, 
on Moynihan’s departure: ‘‘At the State 
Department, the rule is: let us not be 
beastly to the Reds; let the Reds be 
beastly to us. Well, this is the wet- 
noodle school of American foreign poli- 
cy....It’s the pasty, gray profes- 
sionals, the career guy$, who urge that 





‘ America take any insult, yield any prin- 


ciple, suffer any humiliation, rather 
than behave as a great power must 
behave.” Shana, on Marion Javits: 
“Now, I have no love for Iran (which is 
one of the worst countries in the world) 
but Washington crawls with foreign 
agents for rotten countries.” 

Now this is entertaining stuff. It also 
advances our understanding of the is- 
sues not a centimeter, and is vulgar and 
witless besides. (Although trapped in 
his thrice-weekly box of 750 words, 
Russell Baker has the wit to imagine a 
blockbuster novel by Ronald Reagan 
called “‘Maws,”’ the story of ‘“‘a decep- 
tively youthful looking former movie ac- 
tor who is vacationing at a California 
resort town when it is suddenly men- 
aced by fierce schools of giant welfare 
mothers who dart out of the surf and 
consume whole taxpayers in single 
bites.”” There is such a thing as grace 
under deadline-pressure, and conse- 
quent accessions of knowledge.) 
Neither Jack nor Shana is so livid when 
they appear in print. 

But for television they are enter- 
tainers. Visibly, they steel themselves, 
grind the teeth they grit, assume deadly 
personae. A high school debating 
teacher would flunk them for spending 
so much time trying to light up emo- 
tional neon signs, and yet that is exactly 
what they are supposed to do: me, Ko- 
jak; you, the Bionic Woman. To com- 
pete with the commercials, one be- 
comes a commercial, a spot or blurb for 
one’s convictions. The self is jazzed up, 
all warp and no woof. At home, we are 
asked to admire a performance rather 
than to contemplate a nuance: stick 
that in your bloody eye. And we choose 
sides, we root, we are fans, as if Patty 
Hearst were a challenge match between 
Bobby Riggs and Billie Jean King. 

As for the consequences, they aren’t 
salutary. Opinion has been preempted. 
The English historian and critic Ray- 
mond Williams, in Television: Tech- 
nology and Cultural Form (Schocken 
Books), argues that on TV a “public 
process’’--a debate on policy or ethics 
or even the legicimacy of a sitting 
government—is represented by “‘televi- 
sion intermediaries” who exhaust “the 
necessarily manifold and irregular pro- 
cesses of true public argument.” 

It is, then, the entertaining predic- 
tability of ‘‘Point/Counterpoint”—this 
is what liberals think, this is what con- 
servatives think, now you have a fix— 
that offends, preempts, routinizes. As 
Jack and Shana would be the first to 
agree, there is more opinion in this 
world than can be divided into the com- 
mon conservative and common liberal 
denominators of Jack and Shana. That 
opinion is sponged up by the binary 
logic of ‘Point/Counterpoint,” the 
psychodrama of daddy arguing with 
mommy, Republican or Democrat, to 
earn or to be loved. Fairness so broadly 
defined co-opts. Precisely what we 
shouldn’t want is a nation full of voters 
who are fans instead of citizens. Lay 
upon us the complexities, and we have a 
decent opportunity to evolve toward an 
able seriousness. Policy-making is an- 
drogynous, in the home or the White 
House, an irregular process; it would 
profit, on television, from some ir- 


regular people. e 
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"Just A Matter Of 
Simple Justice’’? 


BY JAMES FORDHAM 

About a year ago, my wife and I wrote 
an article for The Washington Post 
criticizing coverage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. In essence, we said that 
those whose profession it is to report the 
news and comment on events should be 
alert to the possibility that the terse 
language of the ERA may be deceptive 
in its simplicity. Our piece took up 35 
column-inches on the op-ed page. The 
editors soon made up for it by alloting 
82 column-inches for feminist rebuttal. 

That the Post felt constrained to 


print such a lopsided response only con- | 


firmed the point we had originally 


made: that the bias in favor of ERA is | 


great and is clearly stifling serious 


public debate. And perhaps the most | 


conspicuous form this bias takes has 


been the tendency to treat the amend- | 


ment as “just a matter of simple 
justice,’’ ignoring or 
dissenting views. 


For every TV appearance by ERA op- | 


ponents, such as Phyllis Schlafly, we see 


dozens of news reports and TV and | 
om feminism has stifled serious debate on 
ERA publicists—few of whom ever have | 
to submit to debate. When Schlafly ap- | 
pears, however, she usually finds an ag- | 
gressive interviewer, often accompanied | 
When | 
Jill | 


radio appearances featuring glamorous 


by one or more feminists. 
prestigious advocates such as 
Ruckelshaus, Alan Alda, Jean 
Stapleton, Kathy Douglas, Gloria 
Steinem and Betty Ford publicize ERA, 
it is usually with a sympathetic inter- 
viewer, and the overwhelming message 
sent to ordinary Americans is that no 
valid ERA issues exist and that no 
debate is necessary. 

On March 28, for instance, there was 
a cozy interview between Jane Wells of 
ERAmerica, the official lobbying 
group, and NBC’s Claire .Crawford. 
Crawford nodded compliantly to every 
word Wells uttered, including the 
outrageous assertion—so common since 
the defeat of ERA in New York and 
New Jersey last year—that there is no 
association between ERA and various 
feminist issues. 

Perhaps Wells and her fellow 
publicists believe that, but no conscien- 
tious reporter should let it pass. The 
ERA was conceived and written in the 
early 1920s by radical feminists intro- 
duced into Congress by feminists and 
every feminist organization eagerly sup- 
ports it. Informed reporters should 
recognize that ERA is an outgrowth of 
the feminist ideology and that feminists 
are intent on overhauling our, society. 
One authoritative reference work on the 
subject, endorsed by Gloria Steinem 
and entitled Rebirth of Feminism, was 
produced by The New York Times in 
association with CBS News. I quote: 


Each major branch of the women’s 
movement—women’'s rights and 
women’s liberation—from its own 





James Fordham and his wife, Andrea, 
are currently writing a book on the con- 
flict over sex roles in today's society, 
which is scheduled for publication next 
spring by Arlington House. 
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Martim Avillez | 


The language of liberation has 
been exceedingly fashionable in the 
media, argues the author, who 
maintains that this fascination with 


the Equal Rights Amendment 


perspective is working toward the 
elimination of the sex-role system: By ex- 
ternal reform of social institutions and 
internal raising of consciousness... . 


Thus, any action from lobbying for the _ 


equal rights amendment to establishing 
small groups to talk ... about the 
nature of women’s oppression is deemed 
appropriate if it challenges sex-role 
stereotyping. Not only are all such ac- 
tions “‘appropriate,’’ but for the 
women’s movement to progress toward 
its stated goal both external and internal 
approaches on each issue are essential 


Specifically, we go on to learn that the | 
key objectives of the revolution are | 
abolishment of all sex roles, lessening of | 
the importance of marriage and family, 
legitimization of homosexuality, free 
universal day care, abortion on demand 
and feminist indoctrination in day-care 


centers and schools. The feminist 
strategy, according to the Times/CBS 
report, is to emphasize their least con- 
troversial short-term goals—such as 
jobs, day-care and equal pay—for 
public consumption while quietly work- 
ing to bring about the whole revolution. 

The Equal Rights Amendment states 


that “equality of rights under the law 


shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any state on ac- 
count of sex.” Nothing could sound 
simpler until you realize the legal im- 
plications of the amendment, which will 
affect virtually thousands of laws across 
the nation bearing on marriage, family, 
property and public accommodation. 
Since nobody can predict the legal and 
social effects of this far-reaching 
legislation, it is evasive to pretend that 
real issues do not exist. But the press 
seems not to notice how ludicrous is the 
contention of ERA proponents, who say 
in effect: we must have a ratification 
debate, but we must consider only the 
stated intentions of the legislation and 
not other possible consequences. 





A major distortion of coverage of the 


| Equal Rights Amendment has been the 
| widespread tendency to equate the 


measure with “equal rights,”’ as though 


| the terms were synonymous. In U.S. 
| News & World Report, for instance we 


read: “Backers of equal rights for 
women now see 1975 as the year in 


| which a 27th Amendment will be added 


to the U.S. Constitution. . . 
Walter Cronkite declares: 

What happened to the momentum of 

1973 is that anti-equal rights forces have 

been able to organize increasingly effec- 

tive opposition to the amendment. Equal 
rights advocates acknowledge that the 
opposition has successfully changed the 

character of the debate, turning it from a 

consideration of sexual equality before 

the law to a host of highly emotional 
arguments concerning everything from 

life styles to religious principles... . 
With these few words, Cronkite 
managed to convey to listeners his 
judgments that opponents of ERA are 
against equal rights, that the issues they 
raise are irrational, and that the 
amendment is really a very simple mat- 
ter after all. 

The press also has been docile in its 
acquiescence to the contention of 
feminists that they represent American 
women. Almost daily we read the 
headlines: “THE WOMEN WIN,” 
“THE WOMEN LOSE,” “THE 


. Ana 


; WOMEN GAIN,” or “Women are ex- 
| Cited about the possibilities they see in 


the International Commission on 
Women’s Year.’’ We listened as ABC 
reporter Betsy Aaron declared to TV 
viewers across the nation that ‘These 
women walking through Boston know 
they represent 53 per cent of the 
population in this country, and they 
want a representative slice of the 
political action.” 

The members of the National 
Women’s Political Caucus we saw on 


| the TV screen in no way represented the 
| female population of the United States. 
The differences among citizens of this 
| country that merit representation in the 
| political system are philosophical dif- 
| ferences, not biological differences of 
sex. Women have never been a cohesive 
| political bloc, as the polls consistently 
demonstrate. The Roper organization 
| states in its 1974 Virginia Slims 
American Women’s Opinion Poll that: 
The views of women and men show more 
similarities than differences. In fact, 
gender appears to be among the weakest 
influences on attitudes and opinions. Far 
more significant are social class 
(education and income), age, and race; 
followed by marital status, size of com- 
munity, and geographic region. In fact, 
gender is the least significant. 


Roper reports that a majority of women 
believe neither sex has more advantages 
in life than the other. Half of all women 
| Say they believe the most satisfying and 
| interesting way of life is ‘‘a traditional 
marriage with the husband assuming 
| the responsibility for providing for the 
| family and the wife running the house 
| and taking care of the children.” 
| The April issue of McCall's 
| published results of a random poll of 
2,000 of its subscribers. The majority of 
| these women said they had not been 
discriminated against because of their 
| sex, and one out of three of the Mc- 
| Call's readers said she was angry with 
| the women’s movement, primarily 
' because of its “effects on family life, 
morals or religious teachings,’’ and for 
downgrading the roles of housewife and 
mother.” 

On ABC's Issues and Answers, Jill 
Ruckelshaus said she thought debate 
over ERA was healthy as long as it is 
relevant to the issues. Alan Alda said: 
“I agree with Jill that it is very impor- 
tant that we have a great national 
| debate on the question of the ERA.” 
Then, a moment later, he declared that 
ERA is a basic requirement: “My 
goodness,”’ he said, “‘Let’s get this first 
basic thing done with. It is incredible to 
| me that we have to have a great national 
pondering over this.’’ So much for the 
great national debate and the market- 
place of ideas. The thrust of this 
interview—just like all the others where 
the advocates are _ featured 
unopposed—was that there are no 
issues. 

I think the press has an obligation to 
cover fairly, objectively and in depth 
any issues which are sincerely felt and 
raised by a significant proportion of the 
citizens of this country. A society has a 
right to try to preserve its traditions, 
customs and cultural values even 
against fashionable political trends; 
and citizens have a responsibility to 
consider openly and seriously the likely 
consequences of new ideologies and 
radical innovations. 

This open discussion should not be 
intimidated by bullying zealots or pro- 
fessional lobbyists, and it should not be 
subverted by an advocacy press. If the 
drive for a sex-role revolution is real, 
then the issues are real, and the press 
has a real responsibility to do some in- 
vestigative reporting and to present 
these social conflicts seriously without 
prejudging the merits. s 
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| IF YOURE NOT 
AFRAID OF BEING 
RIGHT TOO SOON 


Five years before the near-bankruptcy of New York, The Washington Monthly, the liberal 
magazine that questions liberal orthodoxy, began its attack on the swollen bureaucracies with 
articles called ‘‘We’re All Working for the Penn Central’ and ‘‘America the Featherbedded.”’ 
We then questioned the high salaries and pensions enjoyed by civil servants and warned of 
the growing power of public employees’ unions. 





The Washington Monthly has been ahead of its time in many other ways. It was the first 
magazine to reveal the political contributions of the dairy lobby, and in an article that won 
two of journalism’s most distinguished awards, the first to tell of the Army’s spying on 
civilian politics. 





It was the first to reveal the Nixon impoundments, the first to report why Congress didn’t 
investigate Watergate before the election, and in so doing, became the first monthly magazine 
to do original reporting about Watergate. In an article that won yet another award, it told 
‘‘Why the White House Press Didn’t Get the Watergate Story.” 


Our article on the dangers of nuclear hijacking was a year ahead of The New Yorker's. 

Our case against social security was made two years before Harper’s. And two years before 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.'s The /mperial Presidency, we published ‘The Prince and His Courtiers 
at the White House, the Kremlin, and the Reichschancellery.”’ 


Time says The Washington Monthly is ‘‘must reading.’”” The New York Times says it’s 
“‘indispensable.’’ And The Washington Post says it ‘‘does its specialty—government and 
politics—better than any other magazine around.” If you aren’t afraid of being right too soon, 
give ita try. 
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| will receive a one-year subscription for only $8—half the regular price. 
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FDR, JFK, GNP and social progress 


It was cold in Washington that March day in 1933. 
And the man stood there in the chill and he raised 
his hand and took the oath. And he held his head 
high, and he said to a nation gnawed by fear and no 
longer sure of itself: 

‘*.., the only thing we have to fear is fear itself— 
nameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror which 
paralyzes needed efforts to convert retreat into 
advance.” 

And then Franklin Roosevelt addressed himself 
to the job of helping to convert retreat into advance. 

He faced a horrendous situation. An estimated 
13 million people, or 25% of the work force, were 
unemployed. GNP (the Gross National Product) had 
dropped by nearly half between 1929 and 1932, as 
had the index of industrial production. Agriculture 
was in a state of near-collapse. The banking system 
tottered; more than 1,400 banks had failed in 1932. 
Mortgage foreclosures were sweeping the country. 
The economy was stagnant, the only growth indus- 
try was soup kitchens and breadlines, and hopeless- 
ness was spreading throughout our society. 

While priming the pump with deficit spending, 
Mr. Roosevelt sought also to stimulate the private 
sector as the best way to create lasting jobs and to 
provide income to people. That would, of course, 
also provide the wherewithal for some long-overdue 
social programs the nation was about to undertake. 


FDR strengthened private sector 


Despite some inevitable flaws, many of those 
social programs have proved useful and desirable 
to this day. The objective effect of much of what FDR 
accomplished was to bolster the private sector, 
even if indirectly, by creating a better balance in 
American society at that time. Unfortunately, many 
New Deal agencies not only outlived their useful- 
ness, but also set the stage for a vast proliferation 
of government. 

In 1960 John F. Kennedy was elected President 
largely on his exhortation ‘‘Let’s get America mov- 
ing again.”’ The voters, disenchanted after eight 
years of slow economic growth and three reces- 
sions, responded to this urging. Because what Mr. 
Kennedy was talking about was jobs. Employment. 
Economic growth. All necessary to support the so- 


cial programs the nation had inaugurated since 
1933—not to mention supporting life itself. 

When President Kennedy took office (“Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what you can 
do for your country’’), he set out to redress an im- 
balance in government policy. Heavy stress on con- 
sumption had been appropriate in FDR's time, but 
by 1961 the time had come for added stress on in- 
vestment in new plants and equipment. To stimulate 
such investment and to increase productivity, JFK 
proposed the Investment Tax Credit, improvements 
in depreciation, and cuts in corporate as well as 
personal income taxes. 

Today our economy is in trouble again and, as 
always, too much of the debate on economic policy 
tends to become emotional. The more emotional it 
gets, the less informed it becomes. And vice versa— 
the less informed it is, the more emotional it be- 
comes. This doesn't help any of us in the long run. 


Additional social progress 


lf we as a nation turn our back on economic 
growth, we will imperil all the social progress our 
country has made and we will make further social 
progress difficult if not impossible. This would be in- 
defensible, for the United States still has much to 
do in reducing infant mortality, in providing better 
for its old people, in improving and expanding 
health-delivery services to the point where we can 
manage a program of national health insurance. 

Our country has a long way to go to make the 
quality of life what it can be and should be. And the 
only way we can possibly get there is via a robust, 
growing private sector. 

In fact, among the most important of all the 
social programs developed in recent decades are 
private pension plans, which now cover millions of 
Americans, white-collar and blue-collar. Every mem- 
ber of every family affected by a private pension 
plan should recall that the money that will uitimately 
pay that pension is invested in iarge part in the 
stocks and bonds of privately owned businesses. 
Many more people than realize it have an ownership 
stake in the health of the U.S. private sector. They 
should keep in mind, as President Roosevelt and 
President Kennedy did, that only a private sector 
that does well can hope to do good. 
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